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The uphill climb can be made easier by far if others give a 
helping hand, and this is simple to do through the G.B.I. 
There are many who long for this help, those for imstance 
who are climbing patiently but laboriously up the list of 
Candidates for G.B.I. Annuities. To these the helping hand 
is best given in such a way as will make possible the founding 
of new Annuities. Will you send money for this purpose ? 
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AMSAY MACDONALD may have been a controversial 
figure, but he was a great figure. Starting life with no 
single advantage in his favour, he achieved in 1924 and 1931 
wsitions either of which would have assured him a permanent 
plcein the history of this country. He was more conspicuously 
wmpounded than most men of strength and weaknesses ; 
ate picture of him must take account of both, as the 
stimate of him on a later page of this issue seeks to do. 
judgements that were valid the day before a man’s death 
annot in honesty be reversed the day after. His action in 
1931 was applauded by the couniry as taken in the country’s 
ist interests ; it was condemned by his former colleagues 
ss because they disagreed with it than because—if Cabinet 
Ministers like Mr. Clynes are to be believed—it was taken 
wer their heads and without their knowledge. But in the 
ys of his physical vigour he towered over any other member 
of his party as Parliamentarian and statesman. His first 
Premiership was notable from its first day, and though it 
va physically imprudent to combine it with the Foreign 
Seretaryship his tenure of the latter office was notable too. 
It began with the unexpected letter of personal cordiality 
t) M. Poincaré, and after the French Prime Minister’s fall 
Mt..MacDonald, in more congenial collaboration with 
M. Herriot, cemented Anglo-French friendship and eased 
tewhole European situation immensely by his part in getting 
te Dawes agreement through. He was courageous, untiring, 
easitive, not free from vanity, warm-hearted and human, 
¢man to whom his family meant much, who yet in the 
ng years since his wife’s death remained essentially a lonely 
man. His death reminds us of how unique a figure he was. 
x x x * 





Contacts with Germany 

‘The statement made by Lord Halifax regardiag a possible 
Wsitto Berlin, together with the German and Italian comments 
wthe Prime Minister’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
in Tuesday, bring the question of some kind of conversations 
mth both Germany and Italy into the foreground of inter- 
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national politics. It is clear that some step must be taken to 
ease the tension prevailing in Europe, and there appear to be 
signs that the countries most concerned are ready for explora- 
tions which, as the Prime Minister most rightly insisted, must 
be carried on by informal discussions, not public declamation. 
Certain conditions are essential. Any move taken must be 
in complete harmony with the French, and conversations 
must be with both Germany and Italy, not one of them only ; 
there must be no suspicion of any attempt to separate the two 
States or to test the Rome-Berlin axis. There are, in fact, 
different questions to be discussed with each of them, different 
misunderstandings to be dispelled and different elucidations 
to be sought. Italy, for example, appears seriously to believe 
that we contemplate action against her in some part of the 
Mediterranean area. With Germany the question of colonies 
manifestly arises. Nothing is in question as yet but prepara- 
tory contacts, and the fault that they have not been made 
earlier is not ours. But the possibility of taking a step forward 
ought to be explored once more. If other business does take 
Lord Halifax to Berlin he would make an admirable envoy. 


* * * x 


The Chinese Retreat 

The attempt of the Chinese at Shanghai to hold the Soochow 
Creek was decisively frustrated this week, largely through 
the landing of 30,000 Japanese at Chapei, which turned the 
Chinese lines from the South. Though Nantao, south of 
the foreign settlements, still holds out, the bulk of the Chinese 
troops had by Wednesday withdrawn in good order south- 
west. The Japanese hold all the country south of the creek 
and are now in control of the whole of Shanghai except the 
International Settlement. Thus the battle for Shanghai 
is over and the war may be said to have entered a new phase. 
In the north the capture of Taiyanfu has protected the flank 
of the Japanese in Shansi and they pursue their advance 
down the Peking-Hankow railway. Thus, with North China 
to the Yellow River practically in their grasp, and the Chinese 
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driven back from Shanghai, the Japanese have both vindicated Areas Bill, that money resolutions are so narrowly f will 
their prestige and attained their main military objective, the _ to deprive Members of their power to amend the Bills 5." they 
control of North China. There appears to be no reason why onthem. A Select Committee appointed by the Hous! of other 
they should not now be ready for mediation. Yet in one . Mak (fice & 


“ce 


respect they have not attained their “ war aims”; Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government is still unbroken and China, though 
defeated, has in no sense been brought “to her knees.” 
Determination to resist is still unshaken. Meanwhile the 
Nine-Power Conference at Brussels waits on Japan—inus 
M. Litvinoff, who has gone back to Moscow for reasons which 
appear to indicate no kind of breach with his British, French 


and American colleagues. 
x * * * 


A New Turkish Cabinet 

The resignation of General Ismet Inénii, announced 
several weeks ago by Kemal Ataturk, from the post of Prime 
Minister of the Turkish Republic has given rise to many 
rumours ; it is asserted especially that disagreement over 
foreign policy has caused Ataturk to dismiss the man who 
was his Chief of Staff in the Great War, who was Commander- 
in-Chief of the Turkish forces that defeated the Greeks, and 
who negotiated the Treaty of Lausanne. Certainly Turkish 
foreign policy has met with several checks in recent years ; 
yet the man who must be held chiefly responsible, Dr Aras, 
the Foreign Minister since 1925, still retains Ataturk’s confi- 
dence and continues in office under General Inénii. And if 
Turkey feels disturbed by the deterioration of her relations 
with the Soviet Union, she may feel also that her relations 
with Great Britain offer her some compensation ; and indeed 
her co-operation with the Western Powers, as shown at the 
Nyon Conference, and in the League of Nations Council, 
is in itself a guarantee that the Soviet Union will remain in 
essence friendly. The change of Prime Minister is more 
probably the result of Ataturk’s constant desire to stimulate 
Turkey’s political life, and especially, by taking a banker and 
administrator instead of a soldier, to give Turkey a Prime 
Minister capable of developing her economic and administra- 
tive institutions. 

x x x x 

Danzig 

Over a week ago Herr Forster, the Nazi leader and virtual 
ruler of Danzig, announced that the “ Free City” would 
be completely assimilated to Germany ; and indeed Danzig 
is already in fact a completely National Socialist city. In 
all but form ; for the League’s representatives have indicated 
that a change of flag would constitute a “ flagrant violation ” 
of the city’s constitution. Such a protest may well seem 
futile after the real liberties of the city have long been violated. 
The only real obstacle to National Socialist policy is the 
Polish population in Danzig, who now fear their rights also 
will be violated. Differences on this question have already 
arisen between Poland and Germany. This week a decree 
was issued proclaiming .an amnesty for political prisoners 
which by its form excludes the great majority, abolishing all 
parties except the National Socialist, and making membership 
of the Hitler Youth obligatory for children. With this 
decree the history of the ‘“‘ Free City ” comes to a close ; it 
marks the end of the League’s authority in yet another sphere. 
And it is to be feared that the worst effects of Nazi rule 
are yet to come; for some weeks the Jews in Danzig have 
been suffering savage persecution, but Herr Forster has 
promised that the new era shall be marked by further measures 
which will reduce them to the condition of the Jews in 
Germany. 

x * * * 

The Commons and Finance 

The House of Commons on Tuesday debated a question 
of procedure whose technicality somewhat obscures its 
importance ; for it affects both the House of Commons’ 
control of the executive and the Crown’s right of initiative in 
expenditure. In recent years there have been many com- 
plaints, which grew to an uproar in the debate on the Special 








two recommendations, of which the Government has a thre 
one, and for the other has substituted a proposal ieee next i 
to achieve the same effect. The accepted reconaaagaaet fll on 

proposes to alter Standing Orders so as to allow the the 
to take the second reading of a money bill before the Tele . 
financial resolutions are considered in Committee : . ' 
allows discussion of detailed provisions at an early stage h Many 
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The Films Bill 


The second reading of the Government’s Films Bil] Wes 
taken last week; and Parliament has little time to give 
measure its final form, as important provisions of the exist; 
Act expire next March. The new Bill is undoubtedly a 
improvement on the 1927 Act, and continues that Policy of 
protection by quota which in ten years has raised the pp. 
portion of screen-time given to British films from § per cen, 
to nearly 30 per cent.; and the principle of a minimum oy 
for quota films may deal a death-blow to the abominb) 
“quota quickie,” though it was suggested in debate thy 
the Americans would “ drive a coach-and-four ” throug) 
these provisions. But the Bill has three serious deficiencies, 
It gives little assurance that British films will obtain a large; 
share of the American market, and perhaps this could oni 
be effected by obliging American companies working in thi 
country to secure an American release for a proportion of 
their quota pictures. Further, no adequate encouragemen 
is given to the cheap documentary films in which Britain 
has excelled. For the power of granting an exemption, o 
the ground of quality, from the minimum cost proviso should 
be in the hands of an independent Films Commission; th 
Government’s refusal to set up such a body, in spite of 
the Moyne Committee’s recommendation, is, according to th 
President of the Board of Trade, based on a concern for 
Parliament’s prerogatives which it has conspicuously failed 
to show in cases where it was more needed. It is possible, 
however, that this attitude may be modified in Committe. 
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The Air Raid Precaution Controversy 


The long-drawn controversy between the Government 
and local authorities over the division of the cost of air raid 
precautions is cut short by the Government’s decision w 
introduce a Bill into Parliament next week definitely all- 
cating the proportions. On the basis of the Ministry of 
Health’s block grant scheme local authorities will be divided 
into four groups. The richest group will receive 60 pe 
cent. of the cost of approved schemes from the Exchequet, 
the other groups, in descending order of wealth, will respec 
tively receive 65, 70 and 75 per cent. of such costs. In 
those cases in which the cost exceeds the product of a penny 
rate the Government will bear 75 per cent. of such exces 
in the case of the two richer groups, and 85 per cent. in th: 
case of the two poorer groups. The Government wil 
furthermore contribute the whole cost of all fire-fightm: 
appliances in excess of normal requirements. Such # 
arrangement appears to be just and equitable and it is pretty 
certain that the local authorities will accept it. Cera 
discrimination will, however, arise against those 10Wz 
which, for geographical or other special reasons are peculiarly 
vulnerable to air attack, for the cost of the measures whiti 
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Ou ‘mate of the cost of air raid precautions over the 
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F iDtendeif iJ on local authorities. 
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family Inheritance 

Many will probably sympathise with the Attorney-General’s 
definition of the attitude of the Government to the Inheritance 
(Family Provisions) Bill—as one of “ strict non-intervention.” 
The object of the Bill, which received a second reading last 
Friday, is to prevent a man or woman from completely dis- 
inheriting a spouse oF children, by providing that in such an 
event the spouse or child shall have the right to appeal to the 
Court, which may make such provisions as it considers suit- 
able and just. There are various financial responsibilities 
legally enforceable on a married person towards a spouse and 
dependants, and it is reasonable that death should not bring 
such responsibilities completely to an end. The question 
undoubtedly provokes a conflict between ideals of personal 
liberty of action on the one hand—the right to do with one’s 
own as one likes—and ideals of justice and humanity on the 
other. But where the former have been subordinated in life, 
death should not be allowed to reverse the position. Most 
civilised countries have, in fact, accepted and acted 
upon that view. With adequate safeguards the Bill should 
prove of value in preventing much undeserved hardship and 
unhappiness, and the Government will be well advised to 
provide facilities for its passage, with due amendment, into 
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x * * x 


The Unemployment Figures 


The increase of over fifty thousand in the number of the 
unemployed in October is not surprising, and should certainly 
not necessarily be taken as a signpost pointing to depression. 
The change is almost wholly seasonal. The hotel and 
boarding-house, distributive and building trades alone pro- 
vided over 70 per cent. of the total increase. Cotton and 
coalmining, on the other hand, showed a welcome improve- 
ment. So, to a smaller extent, did shipbuilding. The total 
number of registered unemployed is now 1,390,249, which 
represents a drop of 166,400 on the comparable figure for 
last year. The number of insured persons in employment 
tm fof ig 11,659,000, which is 47,000 less than the revised figure for 
fled September. 


sible, * * " ‘a 
ttee, 
The Christmas ‘* Spectator ”’ 


Next week’s issue of The Spectator will be a special Christ- 
mas number of 120 pages, containing in addition to all usual 
features a series of articles on the general theme “ Reaching 
the Public.” The Minister of Health will write on “‘ Govern- 
ment Publicity’; the Secretary for Scotland on “ Exhibi- 
tions”; Sir Norman Angell on “ The Press and Propa- 
ganda”; Graham Greene on “ The Cinema and Ideas ” ; 
Sir Stephen Tallents on ‘“ The Documentary Film ” ; 
Dorothy Sayers on “ Advertising”; Sir Arnold Wilson, 
M.P., on “ Broadcasting ” ; Sir Ernest Simon on “ Education 
SpE and Propaganda”; and William Teeling on “ Totalitarian 
Propaganda.” The literary section will include an extended 





xcess review by Lord Macmillan of Lord Hewart’s new volume of 
7 “a collected addresses. 
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pe The desire having been expressed in different quarters 
soe that the article ‘‘ Nationalism and God,” which appeared 
a The Spectator of October 22nd, should be reprinted, 
an} Utngements have been made for that to be done. Reprints 


ae obtainable from The Spectator office at the rate of 12 copies 
hich for Is. 25 for 2s., 50 for 3s. 6d. or 100 for 6s., post free in all 
cases, 








The. Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The underlying 
unity of the House of Commons is always most apparent on 
the death of one of its leading members. Even those who 
had no personal acquaintance with the dead man, and there- 
fore have no personal regrets, feel deeply the loss to the 
House. So it was at the passing of Ramsay MacDonald. In 
recent years he mixed very little with the rank and file and, 
since his retirement from office, was seldom seen at West- 
minster. But even in the background he remained one of 
the great figures of the Parliamentary stage. Of all the 
political giants his was the most complex and baffling person- 
ality. One quality, however, he never lacked, a genuine 
dignity, which is typical of the Highlander, and which grew 
rather than diminished when he ceased to be a Minister of 
the Crown. The obituary speeches in the Commons were 
well done. In particular the House was grateful to Mr. 
Attlee, who put aside the acerbities of the last six years and 
delivered an apt and generous tribute. 

x * * * 


The lawyers have had two field days. Last Friday on 
Mr. Holmes’ Inheritance Bill no fewer than eight barristers 
(practising and dormant) and one solicitor succeeded in 
catching the Speaker’s eye. On Monday, when the House 
considered the proposal to create two new divorce judges the 
score was eight barristers, two solicitors and two laymen. 
It is not always realised that nowadays the demand for law 
reform comes from the legal profession itself. The fact 
that progress is slow is due to the indifference of the lay 
public. 

x x x * 

Five years ago Mr. Clement Davies, K.C., having attained 
membership of that select band known to newspaper readers 
as “‘eminent counsel,’ abandoned the Bar for the board- 
room. As he himself has been known to express it, he is 
now engaged in selling soap. The House of Commons, 
however, still has the benefit of his forensic experience, for 
he is a constant and constructive critic of the way in which 
the business of the Courts is carried on. In Monday’s debate 
he delivered undoubtedly the most effective speech of the 
day. Our divorce law, as he pointed out, meets the needs of 
the very rich and the very poor. To the former the expense 
of the litigation does not matter, while the latter get legal 
assistance for nothing. But a man of small or moderate 
means may find himself financially crippled by the cost of 
taking, or still worse defending, divorce proceedings in 
London. Why defended divorces should not be tried on 
circuit Heaven (and possibly the Lord Chancellor) alone 
knows. 

* * * * 

It was probably a mistake on the part of the Labour 
Party to spend so much time attacking the decision to send 
commercial agents to those Spanish territories which are 
now under the control of General Franco. Even under 
present conditions our merchants still continue to carry on a 
substantial trade with this section of Spain. There seems to 
be no special reason why the despatch of such agents should 
lead on to the granting of belligerent rights or diplomatic 
recognition. Mr. Alexander did his best to cast snspicion 
on the motives underlying this new departure, but the Foreign 
Secretary had no great difficulty in replying effectively. It 
was, however, a blunder when he declared that “ hon. 
gentlemen opposite wish we were fighting now,” and no one 
was surprised at the resentment which this taunt involved. 
Our debates on foreign affairs, now so frequent, would gain 
considerably if the respective parties would cease to accuse 
each other of wanting war. Government supporters may be 
justified in declaring that their opponents live in a world of 
unrealities. But they should remember that it was only 
two years ago that they themselves were standing before the 
electors as the champions of the Covenant and of strict 
enforcement of international law. 
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FROM AXIS TO TRIANGLE tr G 
Lon on 


HAT change, if any, does Italy’s adhesion to the 

anti-Comintern Pact concluded a year ago between 
Japan and Germany make in the international situation ? 
If the document is to be taken at its face value, next to 
nothing. The purpose of the original treaty was. to 
bind its two signatories to combat the interference of 
the Communist International in the internal affairs 
of their two countries by all means in their power. 
Italy, which has long since prohibited the activities of 
the Comintern within her borders, now associates 
herself with Germany and Japan in measures to be 
taken against what is regarded as the common danger. 
That is their affair. The Pact does not profess to 
be directed even against Russia, but only against an 
international body having its headquarters in Moscow 
and reputed to be in close association with the Russian 
Government. So far as it implies merely a protest 
against external interference in domestic affairs there 
is nothing in it that Great Britain or France or half a 
dozen other European countries need object to signing. 
Indeed there might be something to be said for a general 
acceptance of the invitation to add signatures, a pro- 
ceeding which would make the instrument patently 
innocuous. 

But the Pact can hardly be disposed of as light-heartedly 
as that. If there is no ground—and there is in fact 
none—for believing that the treaty is supplemented by 
secret clauses it does undoubtedly represent a significant 
alignment of three powerful States. All of them have 
been members of the League of Nations. All have 
forsaken Geneva, two formally and definitely, the other 
by deliberate absence from its discussions. The cause 
in the case of two of them, Japan and Italy, was cynical 
violation of the Covenant they had signed. A union 
with such antecedents is hardly calculated to inspire 
general confidence. Not, of course, that there is any 
question of a forma! union or alliance. But Herr 
Hitler, in his speech at Munich on Monday, ascribed 
to the association a quite definite importance when he 
emphasised the transition from an axis to a triangle— 
“a great world-political triangle,” consisting of three 
States “ prepared and determined to protect decisively 
their rights and vital interests.” Concrete collaboration 
under the Pact is hardly likely to have been under dis- 
cussion yet, nor does any very obvious new scope for it 
exist. Germany may be willing to renounce formally 
her claim to the Pacific islands which passed to Japan 
under mandate, but she can hardly disinterest herself 
openly in the Southern Tyrol, and in other spheres 
German-Italian co-operation is already an _ existing 
fact which no conversion of an axis into a triangle will 
materially change or extend. 

Nor is it clear on what positive “ ideological ” basis 
the new understanding rests. National Socialism in 
Germany is one thing, Fascism and the Corporative 
State in Italy another, and the veiled military dictatorship 
imposed on Japan another again. A Nationalist Dictator 
has not necessarily anything in common with another 
Nationalist Dictator; their nationalism, indeed, seems 
more calculated to breed antagonism. And in this 
case not a single one of the “ vital rights and interests ” 
which Herr Hitler talks of protecting is menaced, in 
the case of either Germany or Italy or Japan, from any 


quarter. What is in question is something Very differen fe that he 
resistance to the unjust invasion of other nations Tighy fe past We 
and unjust assault on other nations’ interests, Tha be done 
fact makes the triangle undeniably sinister, § dog fp use bot 
another fact. The new Pact is aimed Ostensibly at tgp Meat 
Comintern, by which may be understood Communisa f the Pri 
generally, wherever found. But in fact it is not Com. ff ship Wt 
munism that threatens the Dictatorships. Communisa f tended: 
is a serviceable bogey, particularly in Spain, but nowher[§ cosets 
in Europe is it a force to be reckoned with EXcept inf one al 
Russia, and Russia has for the last half-dozen years bee, problem 
getting less Communistic every day. Moreover ther 
is little in Russia to tempt any German to exchange 
the régime of Hitler for the régime of Stalin. The single 
force that opposes National Socialism with Courage 
conviction and endurance (not, indeed, the theory . 
National Socialism, but its abuse of power), the Christiz he 
Churches, is as resolutely opposed to Communism qf Spectat 
Herr Hitler is. A far more dangerous enemy to total. ffat least 
tarianism is democracy, as practised in Britain agjpenquiry 
France, Holland and Belgium, Scandinavia and Switze:.foaly a 
land and Czechoslovakia, for democracy attracts reason. any SYS 
able men in Germany as elsewhere, while Communisn fcondem 
repels them. The world-political triangle represen vill for 
primarily a common hostility to democracy. That jfphoweve 
the bond that unites the three arbitrary Powers that form sponde! 
it, and it remains to be seen to what lengths their hostility have le 
will be carried. “Pauthorit 

Whatever the answer to that question, the existence, sume ¢ 
in form at least, of two rival blocs of Great Power,p 
Britain, France and Russia on the one hand, Germany, and a1 
Italy and Japan on the other, confronts the world with For bo 
dangers which no one whose memory carries him back of the 
to the three years before 1914 will be tempted to under- and - 
rate. It is true that Britain, France and Russia fom judicial 
no actual triangle, and are not likely to, but our engage. Here 
ments to France, and France’s to Russia and Czechoslo- §¥#™ 
vakia, make us an essential element in the Continent time he 
system and leave no room for doubt where, in the even 
of a conflict, we should be found. But to so much sp*med 
mention a European conflict is to call up images 9 judgem 
shattering—with events in Spain and China as smal. 10 
scale models—as to make a deliberate resolve by any {004 
leader of any nation to issue the challenge to mutulg” “* 
annihilation inconceivable. That conviction the Prime that a 
Minister clothed in impressive words on Tuesday, JP! ™Y 


It is not there that the danger lies, but in the existence ode 
of conditions in Europe in which some incident a — 
unlooked-for as the shots at Serajevo may have i owe 
like effect. Mr. Chamberlain voiced his belief tht” - 
a way could and would be found to free the worl Tm 
from the curse of armaments and the fears that give rise ificul 
to them. If that is true, if a way is to be found, it must solu 
be sought. That is not easy. The lack of closer contact oh 
between this country and Germany is manifestly regret- wee 
table ; Jes absents ont toujours tort. There is much tht ng 
must sooner or later be discussed between us, ani : ” 
though the motion Lord Allen has put down in th ‘om 
House of Lords, emphasising the need for a generd ” ' 
European settlement, would be premature if it conten * 
plated immediate decisions, it is far from premature i or 
it aims simply at contact and exploration. That thi ‘saga 


; is ri 
procedure has been so long delayed is not our fault hs 
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rhe German Foreign Minister has been invited to 
don twice in the last twelve months, and it was hoped 
en and Mr. Eden might have met at Brussels in the 
= week. That has not happened, and all that can 
be done now is to seize opportunities as they arise, and 
se both diligence and discretion in creating them. 

“masonile our positive policy, all of it touched on by 
the Prime Minister at Guildhall, is clear. Our friend- 
with France must be deepened, solidified and ex- 
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Ot Com. shi 
ae aan Our ties with the United States must be drawn 
NOWher§ closer, not merely through a studied understanding of 
<Cept inf one another’s national characteristics and national 
ATS beef problems, but by that outward evidence of practical unity 
oT there 

Xchange 

sigh PRISON AND 
Ourage : 7 
ne GAME series of articles on prison conditions which 
hristian have been published in the last six issues of The 
nism yf Spectator may, whatever their faults or virtues, claim 


at least to be objective. They are the result of a careful 
enquiry catried out by an impartial observer, whose 
only assumption was that abuses are likely to exist in 
any system, and that where they exist they must be 
condemned. That he found few causes for complaint 
will for many be a source of satisfaction; it is clear, 
however, that to some, as may be seen from the corre- 
spondence which has been evoked, such conclusions 
have led to suspicions of a bias in favour of the prison 
quthorities and the system they adménister. Perhaps 
sme explanation of this attitude is to be found in a 
letter from Mr. Angus Watson, published last week, 
and a reply in this issue by the author of the articles. 
For both letters agree that some measure of reform 
of the prison system is necessary, and that its extent 
and nature must depend on the reform of the system of 
judicial punishment of which it is the instrument. 

Here, indeed, lies the crux of the problem. As Mr. 
Watson has pointed out, the prison system at the present 
time has to serve two purposes, punishment which shall 
at as a deterrent and punishment which shall be 
remedial. So long as both these purposes are approved, 
judgement of prison conditions must remain conflicting 
and indecisive. How is one to estimate what quality 
of food should be given to a man who is “ being made 
an example of? ? It must be conceded, presumably, 
that it should be worse than that of a free citizen. And, 
it may be that, as a deterrent, the worse it is the better. 
The most one can claim is that it must not be so bad 
a to conflict with the other purpose of punishment— 
must not, that is to say, make a man unfit ever again 
t0 take his place in society. 

Thus, for anyone who accepts these purposes it is 
dificult to define and identify “an abuse.” The only 
absolute limit is when conditions are so bad that the heart 
aid the stomach rebel ; and men’s hearts and stomachs 
vary considerably in delicacy. Only if one or other of the 
two purposes is allowed to dominate the administration 
of justice and punishment can a clear criterion be 
found. For at present the two purposes conflict, and 
in this is the source of many of the evils of the system. 
In one sense, perhaps, they may be reconciled ; it may 
Well be held that society could have no greater protection 
against crime than to transform, by remedial treatment, 
iis ctiminals into law-abiding citizens. Unfortunately, 
at the present time the criminal has to suffer punishment 
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of purpose which the Trade Treaty so earnestly desired 
on both sides of the Atlantic would constitute. And 
through the League of Nations, which (to paraphrase 
the Prime Minister’s words) it must be our unswerving 
purpose to strengthen and maintain in these dark days, 
we must pursue constructive and unprovocative co-opera- 
tion with Russia and all the lesser States of Europe. 
Whatever rulers may be tempted to risk, no people in 
Europe wants war. The Covenant, as General Smuts 
has said this week, is a long-range business, but that 
does not invalidate his injunction to the Commonwealth 
to “stick to the League even if it functions imperfectly 
and gives no security for the present.” 


PUNISHMENT 


not only for the crimes he has committed but for crimes 
no one has committed or ever will commit. For punish- 
ment must be severe enough not merely to fit the crime 
but to frighten potential criminals. ‘“‘ The man must 
be made an example of.” Whenever this sentence, which 
is the essence of deterrent punishment, is spoken, one 
may suspect that an act of injustice is being committed. 
And injustice inevitably leads to irrationality, arbitrariness 
and cruelty in the administration of punishment. 

For this reason alone the remedial effects of punishment 
should be allowed to predominate, in the judicial and 
the prison system;. And fortunately it has been shown 
by experience that the most productive reforms, for 
society and for the criminal, have been effected by 
regarding the prison as a cure and not a deterrent. 
If prison is to be a deterrent merely, what does it matter 
if it brutalises a man? It matters relatively little that 
he becomes worse if others are frightened away from 
crime; and this argument can always be used to 
justify the most barbarous of punishments. Fortu- 
nately, by now, the remedial theory of punishment 
is allowed to predominate; and perhaps the greatest 
of Sir Samuel Hoare’s merits as Home Secretary is that 
he has allowed this principle to emerge so clearly in his 
schemes for reform. 

But from this point of view, there are certain 
changes which should be made immediately. The 
first is the abolition of solitary confinement as a 
punitive measure. As a means to reforming a man, 
to reconciling him with society, no punishment could 
be worse designed. The object of reform must be to 
train men to live in society, and the object of prisons 
should be to provide, with different degrees of restriction, 
a miniature society, with its own rules, conventions, and 
privileges, which prisoners may learn to observe spon- 
taneously. Nothing could better defeat that objeci 
than to condemn a man to the isolation cell and cut him 
off from all contact with his fellows. The second is to 
secure a more complete segregation of different 
classes of offenders from one another. It is signifi- 
cant that those who have themselves been to prison 
are the first to insist on the corrupting influence of 
habitual criminals; to throw the first offender into 
close contact with them is to expose him to influences 
which are directly opposed to that which the prison 
authorities attempt, or should attémpt, to exercise 
over him. This applies not only to prisons, but to 
reformatory schools. The young offender is most of 
all susceptible to evil influences, the most impressionable, 
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the most easily ruined just as he is the most easily saved. 
A complete segregation of the most and the least hardened 
offenders would ensure at least that the authorities 
could work in the most favourable conditions, and that 
the gradual process of reform should not be continually 
broken down by other influences. A first offender may 
enter the reformatory or the prison as the result merely 
of impulse, of accident, of mischance ; it is in contact 
with practised criminals that he learns of crime as an 
organised and professional pursuit. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O one, I imagine, however critical of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, could fail to be attracted by some sides 

of him. Many were attracted by many sides. I have seen 
him ia a variety of settings over some thirty years—in none, 
I think, more congenial to him than the library at Chequers. 
He was widely, if not deeply, read, and he loved books. In 
old pre-War days you would find him travelling home to 
Hampstead by a late tube after the House rose, deep in some 
little leather-bound French classic which he exhibited with 
the collector’s pride as a recent acquisition. As for Chequers, 
I doubt if any Prime Minister, even Lord Baldwin, appreci- 
ated it more. He loved it equally inside and out, and one of 
his first pleasures in 1924 was to entertain his fellow-Premier, 
M. Herriot, with whom he found himself so closely associated in 
the Geneva Protocol discussions at Geneva a few weeks later. 

* x * *« 


MacDonald was very human—no one can doubt that who 
has read his moving biography of his wife—both in his 
weaknesses und his virtues, and the vicissitudes of his career 
meant the breaking of many friendships. There was a time 
when his association with Sir Oswald Mosley was close and 
constant. I was one of a small company who met at Sir 
Oswald’s house in Smith Square the night before the first 
Labour Government was formed. I asked MacDonald then 
what a man who joined the Labour Party was committed to 
in the way of Socialism. The answer was instructive. 
“ Well,” he said, “‘ it’s like this. You ask a man whether he’s 
a Christian. ‘ Yes,’ he tells you at once, ‘ certainly I am.’ 
‘Do you believe in the Sermon on the Mount ?’ you go on. 
‘Er—yes. Yes, I do,’ he replies less confidently. ‘Do you 
believe in putting it into practice?’ ‘ Ah, well,’ he explains, 
* You have to remember that this is a practical world and we’ve 
got to live in it in a practical way.’ That,” said 
MacDonald, “ is the position of the Labour Party in regard 


to Socialism today.” 
x x * * 


One thing must be added. It would be very unfair to 
judge Ramsay MacDonald by his third and last Premiership, 
particularly by its closing days. For most of that time he 
was an ill and worn-out man. It was very different in 1924, 
most different of all in 1914, when he took deliberately a line 
that involved him in bitter enmities. Whatever may be 
said of his judgement there was no question of his vigour. 
The return to the leadership of the party after that eclipse 
was a notable achievement. The alternative leader was 
Arthur Henderson, and between the two existed differences 
that could not be concealed ; considerable light, I suspect, 
will be thrown on them when Mrs. Hamilton’s forthcoming 
life of Henderson appears. In intellectual capacity there 
could be no comparison between them, but Henderson’s 
stability gave him a hold over the Labour movement which 
MacDonald never established even as Prime Mirister. Eut 
as first Labour Prime Minister of this country, and the man 
who made the National Governments of 1931 and 1932 
possible, Ramsay MacDonald claims a unique place in the 
Parliamentary history of Greai Britain. 
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Both these changes might be undertaken immed; 
as a part of the Home Secretary’s Valuable sla 
prison reform. Each serves the reformatory pring 
which he has shown himself anxious to apply, 
second, which necessitates the building of more io 
and more prisons, for selected classes of offen 
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will indeed involve added expense. That js inevityh trv 
Reforming the criminal is notoriously a costly busing i, tha 
but it is an investment that in the long run Pays socio ot of 
and in no field is it greater folly to grudge expense, pn, 2% 
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A good deal of interesting information about condition 
Germany came my way the other day through a cha 
which I need not specify. It includes, among other thing 
remarkable testimony to the efficiency of the Moscow i 
which broadcasts every evening in German. There my 
obviously bz secret transmitters, for the promptituds yi 
which news of events that have happened in Germany ity 
is radiated from Moscow can be accounted for in no oy 
way. Moscow, moreover, is endowed with a sens: Tie pI 
humour. Not long ago, about nine in the evening, i fight ? 
announcer thus delivered himself: “ Good evening, Fry His P* 
A. Your husband left you at seven o’clock to attend geplanal 
Party Conference. He is not at a Party Conference; | deny hut 
is visiting Fraulein B. at such and such an address,” [Fryggiieas, P' 
A. is the wife of a prominent Cabinet Minister, Fraulein jy =™ails 
a well-known actress.] Some friends of my informant, havggy among © 
listened to this interesting information, decided to tak ine of b 
walk in the street in question. So, it turned out, had qui outline, 
a number of other people—much to the embarrassmen jy Yt | 
the gentleman concerned when he duly emerged from ig uous 
house in question and entered his car. I tell the story qq sav’ 



































































it was told to me—and it was told to me as true. nonal. 
ss rm " x grcums 
af his 2 


How many stern unbending teetotallers listened in tot 
** wine ” broadcast last Saturday there is no means of knowing 
But not many of them, I imagine, sent in protests. The 
was nothing to protest about, except a most abysmal dullnes 
whatever anyone expected, he can hardly have been prepar 
for a succession of young men declaiming bits of pow 
about wine in the kind of accents that are, happily, nev 
heard in normal life. I speak subject to one reserve. An 
thing, for all I know, may have happened in the last: 
minutes, for sleep had finally overcome me by then. 

* * x * 
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The adventures of a rare volume. (True; it happend heir b 
last week.) Bought on Friday by A. for £2 10s. Sold@ The 
Saturday by A. to B. for £3 tos. Bought back on Mona ind in 
from B. by A. for £4 tos. Sold on Tuesday by A. to C. fal Yer it 
£6 tos. Explanation: A. and B. are both booksellers; 4 1 Lo: 
bought the book as an ordinary speculation ; B. bough] won 2 
from him for a client who was interested ; B.’s client dead] inew 
not to purchase after all, and meanwhile A. had an enqugj im : 
for the volume from C., a private collector, and there could 


bought it back to sell to him. Those 
* * * *« heer 

A competition for examples of compressed inaccuwgl* ™ 
would be well worth organising. _My own entry would com ar 
of seventeen words from Zigzag, the autobiography of W.Fig Ss 
Macartney: “ Colone! Hyam, a Canadian railroad = 
now head of the railway section of the League of Nano =m 
The Colonel in question spelled his name Hian; ‘he _— 
no railway section of the League of Nations ; there is 21% st 
section of the League of Nations Secretariat, but Colca ™ 
Hiam was never head of it; Colonel Hiam left the Legg 
of Nations four or five years ago and died about % = 
Tanv wo 
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Princip By 
Pply. 7 
Oe. Scholl RAMA WS, although he would never admit it, the breath 
k Offende of MacDonald's nostrils, He loved movement, 
+ INevitahy try, colour, crisis. To the last he expected, like a 
LY busing shld, that a Messenger might at any moment arrive, bringing 
ays sgfees of high events. The last messenger has come and 
Dense, ‘Bane, and, still dramatically, life for him is rounded off. To 
: tat extent, his end is as he could have wished. It recovers, 
wif last paragraph, the colour that had belonged to it always, 
anti ts closing years. For the strangest doom had, in these 
ust years, begun to overtake a man who, before then, was 
gerer other than vivid. He was fading, and there was nothing 
Mditions ste could be less easily reconciled to than that. Now, how- 
1 a chamdmeser, he is again the subject of attempted interpretation ; 
eT thing his career is interrogated, in the effort to extract thence 
SCOW xi the secret of what remained, always, to those who knew 
‘here mojltim, an enigmatic personality. He will not, now, write 
ituds wig tose Reminiscences, based, perhaps, on the diary he always 
many ite ept, that might, or might not, have helped. As a writer he 
no otha ad many gifts, but not the highest—that of objectivity. 
sense ate picture of himself would have been arranged—in what 
ening, iy ight? One does not know. . 
ning, Frag His personality 1s, of course, the secret of his career, and its 
) attend fyesplanation. Take everything one likes away from him— 
rence; hg deny him the higher kind of ability, imagination, constructive 
s.” [Fal ideas, power to act, except in patent emergency—and he yet 
riulein yg emains one of the most salient figures of our epoch, and, 
ant, havigg among the politicians, by far the most interesting. The out- 
to take Ipline of his career is fascinating, and the man who filled up that 
had quigg outline, infinitely picturesque. -_ 
ssment ay Yet here one meets the contradiction that runs right 
1 from ij tough, as a continuous strand, The career is dramatic and 


uonventional : the person, in many ways, deeply conven- 
jonal. It is so, from the start. He chose to shroud the 
srcumstances of his birth in deep obscurity. But the action 
his mother in refusing to marry a man she had loved but 
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fais! found insufficient, and preferring, with all that cost in 1866, 
bear and bring up her boy by her own efforts, showed 
Pes qualities any son might have been proud to blazon. The 
“ff tome she made for him was as happy as the home he made 
pic umself when he married Margaret Gladstone thirty years 
. ter. For him, however, her action created a sense of deep 
ly, a, cial inferiority which he revealed even as Prime Minister, in 
“? i may ways. Strange, too, that a man who, professedly, be- 
. pe oged to no orthodox religious community should yet state 
7 that, deeply as he loved his children, there was one act, and 
aly one, that would cause him to break with any one of them— 
happee their becoming a Roman Catholic. 

Sold The same conventionality appeared in his aesthetic 
Mond and in his historic taste, and runs right through his politics. 
to C. iil Yer it was crossed by an enormous courage. He went back 
llers ; #9 Lossiemouth, and there built a house for his mother, as 
ough Mon as he could afford it; he lived there, where everyone 
| deat ‘new about him, to the last. In the War his courage made 
engug um adherents whom nothing that afterwards happened 
thereiit could wholly, in their hearts, detach from allegiance to him. 
Those who lived through that period realised a quality of 
weer heroism about his stand then, which remains, although 
accunjg ' M88 not quite the accent that they adored at the tume. 
conf “ttainly, his stand then cost him a great deal. He who 
Fig Ged unpopularity met its fullest blast; he endured it, and 
d mag me through. His fortitude was the more remarkable that 
ation * Dad no trace of the minority or opposition mind, and 
bere @§ OUNd Himself comfortable neither with the intellectuals nor 

2 trey UC sentimentalists among the pacifist group. 
Colony This discomfort was pretty constant. Here one comes 
Les “DON the most singular feature of his career. By birth, he 
ut a "8 placed in the ranks of the dispossessed. If there was 
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party, he had to belong to it, and did brilliantly 
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belong to and lead it through years of arduous service. 
Having got there, his eminent gifts, and above all, the rare 
combination in him of the orator of great emotional appeal 
and the strategist of supreme ability, took him, irresistibly, 
to leadership. Yet all the time something in him, deeper 
than his reason, was out of touch with his associates. This 
was always obscurely felt. Despite his admitted ascendency 
over the Labour Party from the time when his drive and 
energy and his hard work brought it into being as a distinct 
party in the State, he was at no time wholly or easily trusted ; 
always he was at once the centre of interest, emotion, question 
and discomfort. 


Attacks on him were largely misdirected; he was 
suspected, at one stage, of being too “ left,” too intran- 
sigent, too pacifist; he was described, outside, as the 
great emotional force in the party, whereas his strength 
there was rooted rather in the qualities of the chess-player, 
the political tactician ; if he liked reading books on military 
strategy, the reason was that strategy interested him, and 
he was a master in it. His seat, however, was uneasy ; 
passionate admiration in the country went hand in hand 
with suspiciousness in the House of Commons. Only the 
fact that Henderson, whom everyone trusted, staunchly 
supported him kept him safe in his place as leader before 
the War and brought him back there after it. 


From 1929 on his party’s distrust of his “ Council 
of State” ideas exacerbated his feelings and made him 
glad, when the chance came in 1931, to be rid of uncom- 
fortable colleagues and uncongenial associates. His action 
in 1931 was, in truth, his most successful, because his most 
genuine. Ignorant of modern economics and finance, 
he quite sincerely believed what he was told about 
the critical position of his country. He liked crises ; 
here was drama of the kind to which his best qualities 
rose. He was glad to get rid of a party that would 
drag him back into the dark wildernesses of oppo- 
‘sition, which did not suit him at all. No one could have 
expected him in 1931 to lift again the black cap cup of vilifica- 
tion drained in 1914. A congenial rd/e at last presented 
itself ; he could be the saviour of his country, and for a 
period all things to all men—with the insignificant exception 
of the men he had worked with for thirty years. Even they 
could have forgiven him if he could have accomplished the 
final act of sincerity—if he could have refrained from claiming 
that he was a Socialist. 


Here one comes back to the fundamental dichotomy in his 
make-up: to that quarrel between his mind and his nature 
which gives so singular an accent to his entire story and 
personality. He was not really an idealist, if an idealist 
be a person for whom ideas have independent authority ; 
his abstracts were never more than vague pictorial groupings 
More important, indeed determinant, was the fact that, 
although intellectually convinced about Socialism, he could 
not handle the modern economic argument, and remained, 
and was bound to remain, emotionally and temperamentally 
aloof from it. Other people are of the essence of Socialism : 
its vital content is the realisation of them, as possessing 
equal authority with oneself. The experience here of 
everyone who got at all near to MacDonald ts the same— 
others were not real to him; no one and no thing was fully 
real to him, save himself. So, while he believed in Socialism 
as a formal creed, he did not, could not, believe that it 
would work. As he got near, he shied from its application ; 
he could do no other. Here is, at the same time, the explana- 
tion of the loneliness of which a man with many gifts of 
personal attraction often complained. He was completely, 
fatally and tragically, self-enclosed 
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A NUTRITION POLICY 


By VISCOUNT ASTOR 


HE world is beginning to be educated in the matter 
of nutrition; but beginning only. No doubt two 
or three generations ago medical men accepted as satis- 
factory groups of buildings which now are condemned 
as slums. Our standard on housing has improved. So 
it is with malnutrition. A medical officer conversant with 
the latest knowledge would give an adverse verdict where 
one with an old-fashioned standard would state in his report 
that there was practically no malnutrition in his district. 
The fact that the question has been internationalised through 
the medium of the League of Nations is a great advance, 
and the work done already is of substantial value. Two 
bodies were set up at Geneva. One, consisting of experts, 
drew up a unanimous report upon what constitutes an 
adequate dietary. The report is based on new knowledge 
and new scientific information. It is so new that according 
to this scientific committee the information has not yet 
been generally assimilated ever by all medical men. 

A second committee, of which I was chairman, was set 
up to consider what economic policies should be adopted by 
Governments ;_ what social legislation should be passed ; 
what education should be given. The report we ultimately 
produced stated that in all countries there was a social 
problem due to malnourishment—with resultant damage 
to physique, efficiency and welfare. We further stated 
that this was the case even in wealthy countries with rela- 
tively high standards of living. After two years of careful 
study we recommended that Governments should have a 
definite nutrition policy, just as they have an agricultural 
or an educational or a housing policy ; we urged that more 
information, particularly social data, should be collected ; 
we expressed the hope that Governments would take appro- 
priate steps to see that all sections of their populations had 
a reasonable opportunity of getting the dietary they need. 

How does Britain compare with other countries ? We have 
done much. We deserve credit for it. But having said this let 
me caution public men against merely repeating it. We 
must constantly bear in mind how much still remains to be 
accomplished. It is hard to get a yardstick wherewith to 
compare the degree of malnutrition in different countries. 
Perhaps one might take the average mortality rate as a fair 
index. We know that Germany has been largely cut off from 
outside supplies since 1914. During this period of about 
twenty-five years her people have constantly endured serious 
privations and hardships. Nevertheless, the German Govern- 
ment has taken special steps to safeguard the nourishment of 
children and of the poorer classes. That being so, it is interest- 
ing to note that if we take the large towns the mortality rate 
per 1,000 from 1927 to 1936 has been consistently lower in 
Germany than in England and Wales. 

We cannot fold our hands yet. We cannot pat ourselves 
too heartily on the back until every child and expectant 
mother has a reasonable chance of obtaining enough of the 
right foods. All the available evidence shows that for 
thousands this is not yet possible owing to lack of purchasing 
power. Of course this will cost money. So do battleships. 
So does slum clearance. And as a matter of hard fact, would 
a sound nutrition policy for the nation cost so very much ? 

Today we spend tens of millions on hospitals, on medical 
services, and we also lose vast sums through decreased 
efficiency attributable in considerable part to malnutrition in 
childhood. Much of this expenditure could be saved. And 
in the saving of it we could add substantially to the happiness 
which comes from physical and mental welfare. If we adopt 
a right nutrition policy the resultant benefit may be almost 
as marked relatively speaking as the benefit which has followed 
upon the recognition of our obligation to give our people a 
clear and adequate water-supply or modern sanitation. Our 


aim and our ideal should be to have a population as stro 
and developed physically and mentally as proper Nourishmey 
can make it. How can we achieve this ? 


There seem to be three choices. We might try to comps 
industry to pay more wages and then educate . 
housewives as to how to spend their increased nh 
Unfortunately this would impose a very serious burden ® 
industry. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, a careful iNVestigaty 
a well-known social reformer and industrialist, has recen, 
shown in a book called The Human Needs of Labour how 
exceedingly. difficult it would be for industry to readjus 
itself adequately. According to him something like an extr 
£5 million a year must be available for large families if eye, 
dependent child is to have a proper dietary, even a dietary 
below that of the accepted standard. The danger of getting 
into a vicious circle or spiral, in which rising wages and rising 


costs would chase each other is obvious. The second choic ff 


is to provide extra cash by a scheme of family allowang; 
Whatever its theoretical merit, this must take time to wo 
out and might not be practicable. 


So I come to the third choice. Under this the Sup 
would quite definitely subsidise consumption and ass 
parents to a certain extent over the cost of feeding ther 
children. Naturally the State should also instruct girls anj 
women how to get the best value out of their income, both 
by purchasing more wisely and also by cooking less. wast. 
fully. I should like to see the Government and Parliamen 
develop this policy—even at the cost of provoking the charg 
that such a policy is Socialist or Communist and would mip 
the character of parents by relieving them of the responsibility 
of looking after their children. 


Let us be frank. When you and I send our children to; 
boarding schoo! to be fed there by the school authorities, j 
our moral fibre weakened ? Do we lose our sense of parent 
responsibility ? Is the character of a poor mother who hs 
to go out to work every day saved because she leaves brea 
or some other food in a cupboard for her schoo! child to ea 
when it returns for a hasty mid-day meal ? Is my suggestion 
in fact so desperately revolutionary and untried ? Surely no, 
Already several hundred thousand necessitous children ar 
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provided with meals by their Education Authorities. Already 
hundreds of others get meals (for which their parents pay) 
in special canteens which have been provided by the rate 
payers. Already all parents with children in elementary 
schools can give their children cheap milk owing to tk 
foresight of Mr. Walter Elliot, who understood the meaning 
and value of sound nutrition. I am not aware that any homes 
have been ruined or parents’ backbone weakened because 0 
the subsidised milk in schools scheme. 


I would like to see every school with a canteen or othe 
facilities for the provision of meals. Every Local Authoniy 
also ought to see- that adequate food and air and light ar 
provided for their pre-school children, preferably in Opet- 
Air Nursery Schools. Every Local Authority should uk 
steps to see that expectant mothers are properly nourished. 
Such a policy must give us a healthier nation. 


Such a policy would also be of huge benefit to British 
agriculture. If every person in Britain ate enough of the 
protective or health foods, the consumption of milk would & 
increased by 70 per cent., that of green vegetables by 45 pt 
cent., that of eggs by 55 per cent., that of fruit by 60 per ceal. 
Think what this would mean to British farmers. These at 
perishable products, products where freshness coull, 
products in the supplying of which British farmers have! 
natural advantage over more distant competitors. A sousd 
National Nutrition Policy should form the basis both a 
our Fitness Campaign and of our Agricultural polit 
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on the Geneva Committee I noted a tendency of agriculturists 
"elcome the idea of increased food consumption. But 
a autel a determination on their part to try and produce 
- the food required in their own country. 
That will not do. Different countries have different soils 
dimates. Let us accept these facts of nature and concen- 
on growing each in his own country those foods which 
ue best suited to its own special natural conditions. Let us 
ake up Our minds that in some countries it may be necessary 
‘anort much of the remainder if we desire to keep down 
ie cost of living of the poor. This will often be necessary 
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WENTY years have passed since the Imperial War 
Conference accepted a proposal, drafted by Sir 
Fabian Ware and placed before it by the Prince of Wales, 
create an Imperial Organisation to care for and maintain 
in perpetuity the graves of those who had fallen in the War. 
Thus. was born the Imperial War Graves Commission. 
It has in its charge the last resting places in many lands of 
, million dead, for quae caret ora cruore nostro? It works, 
in Europe, through Anglo-French, Anglo-Belgian, Anglo- 
German-French and Anglo-Italian Committees. The last- 
named met only last month, and was received by His Majesty 
in London for the first time and, at its final session, less than 
amonth ago, its members recorded 

“Their deep sense of the value of the common remembrance 
of the dead as a link between nations, their thankfulness for the 
beneficial results already achieved by international co-operation 
in paying honour to those who gave their lives in the Great War, 
and their conviction that meetings of the Committee at regular 
intervals can make a real and valuable contribution to the spiritual 
heritage of their peoples.” 

This resolution was no pious expression of opinion: its 
significance is heightened by the dark background of strained 
relations. Nor is its application limited to Italy; Field 
Marshal von Blomberg’s welcome of the Anglo-German- 
French War Graves Agreement of December, 1935, ex- 
pressed. in his Heldengedenktag address in March, 1936, 
isnot less striking. Here, surely, is a fresh point of contact 
between the nations, not less valuable because it is backed 
by sentiment, which is today not less but more important 
than economic facts in the international sphere. Respect 
for the memory of the dead is perhaps the oldest and the 
most universal recognition of man’s nobility. Familiarity 
with the sight of death may dull our senses for a time but, 
when the crisis is over the first care, even of savages, is to 
give the dead an honourable sepulture. 

The modern pilgrimage is more often to the graves of those 
“Joved long since ” than of saints: many thousand English- 
men and women visit our War Cemeteries of France and 
Belgium every year to return uplifted, ennobled and com- 
forted by the experience, for the War Graves Commission 
has performed its task with a sense of fitness and a delicacy of 
touch which should silence, once for all, the apostles of 
predatory commercialism who never tire of ascribing to 
“bureaucracy ” all their own vices, and a few others. 

Thanks to a small book, recently published, which bears 
the title which heads this meditation,* the general public 
in Britain and the Dominions can now obtain for the first 
me in permanent form a record of what has been done by 
a Imperial agency to commemorate their dead. The 
contrast between our commercial and municipal cemeteries, 
planned for the most part with a view only to accommodation, 
stewn with memorial stones of every colour, shape and size, 
monumental yards, lacking all artistic unity, and the beautiful 
diversity in uniformity which characterises war cemeteries, 
; — % sharp and often painful. 

No graves are planted in public cemeteries, or even tended, 
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* The Imm tal ‘Heritage. By Fabian Ware, v with an Introduction 
| byEdmund Blunden. (Cambridge. 2s. €d.) 
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to meet the purchasing power of the millions who have small 
incomes. Only in this way can we combine our ideal of a 
properly nourished nation and a prosperous domestic agri- 
culture. Such a policy has a further advantage. It will give 
a much needed stimulus to international trade. The exchange 
of goods and services between countries has diminished. 
though the world’s food-production has not droppzd, the 
international trade in food has decreased by 15 per cent. A 
sound nutrition policy will set statesmen in all countries 
thinking more and more of their commercial and economic 
policies and so gradually less of their war policies. 


THE IMMORTAL HERITAGE 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


unless the relatives ate abl: to make an annual payment. 
In War Cemeteries trees and flowers abound, but not for the 
adornment of individual graves. The result is better, and 
is obtained at far less total expense than in any public ceme- 
tery in this country, in which the dead seem to strive in life 
to be different from and better than their neighbours. 

Our War Cemeteries do not glorify war, but they recognise 
the dignity of humanity. They arouse neither fear nor emula- 
tion, but appeal to the common feelings of mankind. for 
the sympathy which has united the governments of Europe 
in honouring their, and our, dead, has, in the words 
of the Duke of Gloucester to the Imperial Conference last 
April, 

““not remained self-centred, but has linked them to other nations 
who suffered similarly on the world’s battlefields, leading to the 


formation of bonds of common remembrance between former . 
friends and foes.” 


Mr. Edmund Blunden’s moving introduction to this book 
emphasises aspects of the Commission’s work upon which we 
shall do well to meditate awhile. To soldiers in Flanders in 
1917 “‘ the idea that these battlefields would themselves ever 
again become pasture lands . . . would have appeared sheer 
fantasy.” Yet in 1937 almost no trace of the struggle is 
visible : even the popular memory for details is fading, like 
that of old Caspar. The soldier in 1917, surrounded with 
slime and flame, “ felt that his death would be his complete 
and final disappearance. The Book of Life was for others.” 
Today the veteran of those days may visit the graves of many 
of his comrades, buried originally without ceremony or left 
where they fell. 

Wellington’s soldiers were content to lie together in a 
common grave, but “ it has been the faith of the Commission 
that those who fought and died were several and separate 
personalities, each in human measure ‘the captain of his 
fate,’ each claiming individual comprehension.” And so it 
is in the War cemeteries of all the combatant Powers. These 
things should justify us in following Emerson’s advice “ to 
look to the good spirit of man with some faith in it and some 
capacity to regard current happenings without letting our 
senses blind and bewilder us.” The world spirit is a good 
swimmer and, I believe, was never stronger than today. 
They whom we especially remember on Armistice Day did 
not die in vain, though armaments are piling up. We see 
and hear of events which seem to retard or even destroy our 
hopes, but the spirit which underlies the great movements of 
our days in other lands, which we sometimes wrongly imagine 
to be of necessity inimical to us and to our ideals, because 
they are not wholly consistent with our traditional aims, is 
not ignoble, and not always unworthy of the great traditions 
of Europe. 

The achievement of the War Graves Commission, in 
the international as well as in the imperial sphere, points 
the way to higher ground. Ruskin, in his maugural address 
at Oxford over sixty years ago, referred proudly to his country 
as “ still worshipped among the nations for her strange valour 
of good will towards men.” It is beyond our power, in a 
world in which power predominates, to abandon power- 
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politics, but it is not beyond our capacity, in the choice of the 
written and spoken word, to be mindful of human dignity 
which is, as Plutarch reminds us in his Life of Timoleon, 
injured more easily with harsh words than by the sword. Ihave 
seen French, Germans and Italians in the prime of life, youths 
not yet called to the colours, soldiers and sailors in uniform, and 
officers in the harness of their profession, making a voluntary 
pilgrimage to these cemeteries in their scanty hours of 
leisure. As I studied their faces I thought I understood why 
death is swallowed up in victory and how the spirit of man 


———— 


ie 
rises superior to his follies. My memory carried me 
lonely graveyards shared by British and German SOldiers ; 
the Napoleonic Wars, British and French in the Cri : 
British and Russian in Persia. The records of those dh 
stand before us, like banners on cathedral walls, for wi 
men fought but fight no longer. It matters little now why y 
fought: it matters much that those who fell believed i 
cause to be worthy of their lives. The war cemeteries ate; 
monument to human frailty, but also to human Nobility 
They have a lesson for each of us this day., ¥ 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY—V 


[The writer, whose age is 25, took up professional work in London after coming 
down from Oxford but decided to take orders, and has since done so.] 


E belong to an age which delights to sentimentalise 
over youth; youth at the helm, youth in the saddie, 
are its popular expressions, and pictures of naked young 
men and women gazing with determination into a future 
represented by a distant horizon are its favourite form of 
Art. But the young know that this is the emptiest fantasy ; 
it is the way in which the aged make compensation for the 
repressive manner in which they treat those who still have 
the misfortune to be under thirty. The crowning virtue 
of the age is experience, and in the eyes of youth the appeal 
to experience is the last refuge of the dotard and reactionary. 
The first disillusionment a young man suffers on coming 
down from his university is to learn that without experience 
he cannot get a job that will give him a living wage and that 
without a job he cannot get the necessary experience. He 
ultimately acquires it by the painful process known as 
“ going through the mill,” and by means of an undignified 
financial dependence upon his family, especially galling 
to those who feel that they are of an age to support them- 
selves, if the opportunity to do so existed. The best of 
the middle-aged, who could mediate between young and 
old, have, I suppose, been swept away by the War. The 
world is ruled by the aged who sit tight on the safety valve 
which the young need to express their abounding vitality. 
It is no wonder that energy works itself out in perverted 
fashion and the main characteristic of the young is said 
to be irresponsibility. Can it be otherwise when they are 
given nothing to be responsible about? It is not long 
before they get the impression that the world possesses 
a definite technique for stifling them until their spirit has 
been broken and their vision clouded. 

To be effective I must talk well within the limits of my 
own experience. In my quarter of a century of existence 
I have been to a secondary schoo}, a small modern university 
and Oxford; worked in a large Chancery Lane insurance 
office and spent twelve months in an Anglican theological! 
college and am now a clergyman. I have been married 
two years and I am the father of a six-months-old daughter. 
Three topics occur to me for discussion—education, marriage 
and the Church. 

What has youth to say of the education which has occupied 
the main portion of its life? The greatest criticism I have 
to make is contained in the question, ‘“‘ Why is the process 
of coming down from Oxford such a painful one?” The 
purpose of education is to create character—that is the 
avowed aim of all educationists. The difficulty is that 
their idea of character is too static; too much centred 
around abstract ideals and scales of values. The first thing 
a man finds in the world more than two miles from 
Carfax is that he is constantly called to deal with 
situations and make judgements which his education has 
not considered. He possesses, it is true, a highly developed 
critical faculty and perhaps a hardly won scale of values ; 
but they are not related to the life which he now has to 
live. ‘To take a crude example ; a man who has been taught 
to value exactly the worth of an Elizabethan play may be 


quite unable to bring his critical faculties to bear on a moder, 
film. The remedy does not lie in technical education, by 
in a more thorough realisation, on the part of those why 
teach, of the kind of world, viewed as a whole, in which th: 
young man has got to live. But the unfortunate victin, 
whether he leaves school at 16 or a university at 22, is Caught 
in a cleft stick, for the man who is going to employ hin 
rigidly insists that he takes his school certificate or degree 
and when he has got it, employs him on sufferance as op: 
who has wasted his time acquiring knowledge and culty: 
as useless luxuries and needs to be taught his job and hi 
place as sternly as possible. 

So much by way of comment on the preparation offered 
to us for the life we are expected to lead. Now, what of th 
world into which we are so brutally pitchforked ? First, ther 
is sex. We are educated and expected to live as though sex 
were a thing of less importance even than literary criticism, 
but we do not get very far into our teens without realising 
painfully enough that sex is something that has to be taken 
very serious account of, if we are to achieve anything nez 
internal contentment. Now I do not think that all the moden 
sex-reform talk and literature gets us anywhere; nor do 
modern young people take it very seriously. It forms: 
pleasant and titillating subject for conversation and study; 
it even forms a tempting justification for the experiments 
and excesses which have always attracted the young. Bu 
they do not get very far with these without realising that sex 
is more than physical satisfaction of nervous hunger, and 
this is what the modern reformers so often overlook. 

The final solution to the problem which all norm 
people must ultimately come to, is marriage. What is needed 
is not general acceptance of sexual licence, but a completely 
new attitude to the existing institution of marriage. Physically 
and mentally a man is well in his prime at 25, and in need 
of the mental and physical companionship marriage provides, 
But today the man who gets married before he is at least 30 
is regarded as a reckless adventurer, while the man who 
has a family at 25 is an irresponsible fool. Keeping th 
young in their place has meant that marriage has become 
economically and socially impossible for them when they most 
need it. In many institutions and business firms men at 
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prevented from getting married until they have served é 
number of years. In many dioceses clergymen cannot matty 
until they have been a number of years, perhaps five, in 
orders. This means that they are lonely celibates often 
until 30. This sets a definite premium on immorality. A 
gap has been created between the years when men and 
women come to sexual maturity and the time they marry. 

Two results follow from this. In the first place they are nol 
unnaturally led to seek sexual satisfaction in illicit unions, 
with the most unhappy results ; for these, so far from bei: 
the cure for sexual repression, are a most frequent cause 
it. Sex is isolated from its context of casual contact betwett 
men and women and either becomes an unhealthy obsessi1 
or grows bitterly stale. The second result is perhaps mot 
serious. Men and women, who until they are over thirty have 
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managed their lives alone, either with or without sex, marry 
late when their habits are well formed. Consequently for 
them marriage is a luxury, something added on to life and 
which they have learned to do without. They cannot take it 
' seriously, and they regard it as something to be used for their 
They have become individualists, and when the 
consideration and self-restraint which is necessary if two 
people are to live in harmony is called for, they do not know 
how to make the necessary adjustment, and divorce is resorted 
to as the line of least resistance. T'o make marriage a really 
satisfactory institution, and not the hit-and-miss affair it has 
recome today, early marriage is essential, for then the habit 
of social existence required for it can be most easily formed. 
Marriage has always been closely associated with religion, and 
we would expect the Church to help us here. But the modern 
Church’s treatment of marriage represents its greatest failure 
in the sphere of social action, for it has completely lost control 
of something which has always intimately concerned it. In 
fact it would be no exaggeration to say that it has no marriage 
policy at all. With its usual aptitude for seizing upon the 
negative element in a situation, it has a divorce policy, but 
marriage is allowed to change uncontrolled. 

In the Church generally the thing which depresses me 
most is its complete lack of appeal to young people. It is 
out of sympathy with them and unable to appreciate their 
point of view. I know, of course, that there are many Church 
organisations specifically designed to cater for their needs, 
but they can accomplish little by themselves. The blunt 
truth is that those in control are not anxious to come to 
terms with the aspirations of the young. They suffer from 
a complete lack of the spirit of adventure so necessary to 
any progressive institution. The Church is too busy con- 
soling the old and the dying to keep pace with the ardent 
spirits of the young. The old rule, both as laymen and 
clerics. Preferment comes in order of seniority to those 
who have waited until they have forgotten their inspiration, 
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and learnt to be dignified and do nothing. A policy of 
caution in finance and apathy in spiritual matters is the 
result, and the Church’s message to the young is that ardour 
grows cold and enthusiasm wanes and it is useless to cultivate 
them; its advice to those burning with zeal and energy 
is to pause and go slowly. It is more comfortable to jog 
along in the old spiritual ruts than to blaze new trails through 
the untrodden country that lies about us. The laity are 
being lost while they are still young—only the old and 
unenterprising remain to continue the process of 
decay. 

The young look to the Church to preach a new morality, 
based not on sexual freedom but on the new outlook of 
the social conscience and the broader application of Christian 
principles to new spheres of economics and political life. 
To all this the Church as an institution is apathetic, while 
those who enter the ministry have their spirits broken, 
their ideals conventionalised and their energy directed 
along well worn paths by a long (and increasing) period of 
seminary training. The enthusiastic desire of youth to 
serve its Maker in all walks of life is minimised and canal’sed 
until devotion to God means reading insipid books of 
“devotion.” Only the energy of youth can recreate the 
vitality of the Church, and that is left unharnessed and un- 
directed by those who need it most. 

Can the modern world offer to youth nothing between the 
alternatives of starving unrecognised in a garret, and eating 
its heart out at office-boy work during the day and ruining 
its health in frivolous relaxation at night? The price we 
pay for this state of affairs is enormous. Love of security 
is the main preoccupation of the old and its compensating 
emotion is fear. A world directed by the aged is a world 
ruled by fear, and that is the kind of world we live in today. 
To us who are under 30 it seems a world without enterprise, 
without courage, without love ; and these are the very things 
within our power to offer it. 


WAY WITH DRINK 


By J. J. MALLON ‘ 


N the coming of age of the experiment in Public Ownership 
of Liquor in the Carlisle area this month, Mr. Lloyd 
George in an impressive letter has called attention to its 
very notable success. He is entitled to do so, and to regret 
the faintheartedness of the colleagues who during the 
War stood in the way of his bold proposal to expropriate 
everywhere the private interest in the manufacture and sale 
of drink. It is said that the Cabinet first adopted and then 
ran away from this momentous proposal. If so the moral 
and financial consequences of their pusillanimity are incal- 
culable. 

The application of Public Ownership to the area of Carlisle 
ended a local crisis. In 1916 thousands of labourers, whom 
the necessities of war had brought to the district, every 
evening stormed public-houses which could neither hold 
nor supply them. Tumult and rioting, and a situation which 
only the State could handle, ensued. In the circumstances 
the private interest was glad to sell out. That its solatium 
was not ungenerous—an important point when financial 
results are considered—is shown by the failure of any of 
the dispossessed to appeal, as they might have done, to 
arbitration. ‘ 

The change brought at once an improvement and in the 
course of time a transformation. ‘To a new conception of its 
functions the local public-house quickly responded. It has 


ceased to be a drug-shop. Certain dark snuggeries in which, 
out of sight, men fuddled and bemused themselves have made 
Way for rooms spacious, well lit and ventilated, and in other 
espects not unsuited to the entertainment of civilised men. 
Some of the newer, public-houses have’ beauty and archi- 
tectural distinction. 


In that the public may use it for 


drinking intoxicants, or non-intoxicants, or nothing at all, 
the public-house in Carlisle is properly so-called. 

Too much, however, must not be claimed for the transfor- 
mation. Not at once in England can the pubilic-house be 
supplanted by the continental café. Generations to come 
will perhaps treat drink as the greater cities of the Continent 
treat it—as ancillary to a meal or music or conversation. 
Carlisle aimed only at the removal of the worst features of 
the traditional tavern and the founding of a better tradition. 
In the success of this effort an important part is played by 
an extension of the supply of food. Without attempting to 
turn every inn into a restaurant the management has rendered 
food available generally and in ceriain houses made its supply 
a special or dominating feature. For example, in a factory 
district a tavern reserves a dining-room, barred to intoxicants 
and cheerful with colour and flowers, for women workers who 
enjoy, near to their employment, mid-day meals which are 
attractive and cheap. At the same public-house a provision 
of food for “‘ off” consumption enables working mothers to 
obtain hot and appetising dinners for their children. 

These are illustrations of the ways in which the public- 
house in Carlisle has escaped from that concentration on 
the sale of intoxicants which is its curse elsewhere. To this 
escape a contribution is made by a device which no house 
tied to a brewer is likely to imitate. Managers of houses in 
Carlisle receive a commission on their sales of food and non- 
intoxicants and on nothing else. They do not share the 
prejudice of their kind against teetotallers—on the contrary. 
One further boon. The spirit that rewards the sale @f food 
forbids the advertising of intoxicants. The public of 
Carlisle, unlike the rest of us, are free from the printed 
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pestering to drink on which the “ trade ” pours out annual 
millions. 

Ampler supplies of food and the banning of advertisements 
are, however, the means to an end. How has public owner- 
ship affected sobriety ? Fow has it stood the test of finance ? 
Let us be judicial. The evidence that in Carlisle public 
ownership has increased sobriety is overwhelming, but not 
logically complete. Public-houses are half as numerous as 
they were under the old régime—but then many of them are 
larger. Convictions for drunkenness are sensationally less. 
But then in certain other areas also convictions have fallen. 
Though the connexion of improvement with public ownership 
may not be susceptible of logical proof, no informed person 
doubts it. Here the unanimity of magistrates, policemen, 
clergymen and social workers is complete. A chief con- 
stable who held office under the old and the new régime said 
that if other chief constables were aware of the peace public 
ownership had brought to Carlisle they would all be on their 
knees to obtain it. He explained that the main cause of the 
change was the altered status of the employees who, as civil 
servants, work with and not against the agents of the law. 
Such testimony, and there is no end of it, establishes the moral 
case for public ownership. The financial case is no less con- 
vincing. Out of profits purchase-money, roughly £700,000, 
was long ago repaid. Profits, too, have been charged with 
nearly £500,000 for new construction and reconstruction. 
Wages are much higher than their general level in the “ trade.” 
Nevertheless, in every year since 1928-29, when repayment 
was completed, round about £60,000 has been remitted to the 
Treasury. The market value of the State property, distillery, 
brewery and public-houses cannot be less than £1,000,000— 
it may easily be much more. The State is in pocket to the 
extent of one and a half millions. Its gain, had Mr. Lloyd 
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George’s wider scheme been adopted, would be in 
bourhood of £500,000,000. 

The triumph of the experiment is not only in Carls, 
To the example set by its new or reconstructed ublic- hous. 
is due the reforming tendency which is now visible throughoy 
the trade. Everywhere the viler houses are diminis te 
in number and in most of the larger cities and in parts a 
the countryside appear new structures in patent Imitation 
of the publicly-owned houses. One welcomes, but does nor 
hope too much from, the mood of reform. It is the dilemny 
of the privately owned trade that it cannot change, It 
business is in the sale of intoxicants. When the improvemen 
of premises begins to reduce sales, either it, or the trade itself 
will come to anend. The realisation of this dilemma induces 
one of the greatest of brewers at the end of the War to announce 
his conversion to public ownership. 

After hearing much evidence and discussion the majority 
of the members of the recent Royal Commission on Licepsiy 
(11 out of 16) came to a similar conclusion. Declaring tha 
“a prima facie case of considerable strength ” had been mag 
out for public ownership and that “we think that it j 
theoretically sound and that experience in Carlisle has gon 
far to show it to be sound in practice also,” these Com. 
missioners advised aif extension of public ownership to othe 
areas to admit of its being further tested. Like so mud 
good advice tendered to Governments this has gone unheeded 
The last word, however, has not been said. In the near futur 
leisure will be more and its employment will become the 
concern of Governments. In the new problems which 
increased leisure will create the influence of the public. 
house will be of the greatest moment. We shell not dar 
to leave it in private hands. Tomorrow England will 
forced to do what Carlisle has done today. 


the Neigh. 


RATS AND WEEDS 


By S. L. 


T seems a pity that, while the Government is giving whole- 
hearted consideration to the problems of Agriculture and 
has attempted with certain definite success to bring order out 
of chaos and save wheat, milk, bacon, eggs and the rest from 
the perils of haphazard marketing, it has failed continuously 
and conspicuously to secure obedience for its own decrees. 
One of the worst failures in this connexion is the Rats and 
Mice (Destruction) Act, 1920, which after seventeen years on 
the Statute Book retains all that status of a dead letter with 
which the various local authorities throughout the country 
originally endowed it. 

To say that we still suffer avoidable damage to the tune of 
one million pounds a month from this pest is not only to state 
a case mildly, but to set down a figure that no informed 
authority will seek to reduce. This loss is incurred to save 
the appointment of a couple of efficient “ rat officers” in every 
county and the exercise under their direction of the powers 
the Act confers. An annual expenditure that need not exceed 
five figures would save a loss that takes eight to express, while 
Medical Officers of Health, including the representative of the 
City of London, and other experts, protest and plead in vain, 

Equally striking is the neglect of the land itself. Notice 
has recently been circulated throughout rural England that 
the Government will sell lime or basic slag at greatly reduced 
prices for the renovation of grass lands. All through this 
summer, and many that have gone before it, I have chosen 
for physical exercise neither the lawn tennis that is too fast 
—cheu! fugaces—nor the croquet that is too slow, but the 
pursuit of thistles, docks, ragwort and nettles, all the un- 
welcome visitors that the Essex farmhand sums up under 
the generic term “ culch.” Armed with what countrymen 
round me call a “rip” I have checked thousands of these evil 
growths. They must not be attacked too early, for there are 
seasons when they thrive by persecution. They should be 
in flower before they are cut, so that when the good work 
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starts the day’s bag may run into thousands. It is at once ap 
amusement and a consolation to count as you cut, but itis 
wise to set a limit. This year that limit has been as high a 
2,500, while by September’s early days a three figure bag wa 
hard to win. The only docks to seed on the meadows wer 
the weakling growths that had been cut three times ; their 
power of germination is scanty. No yellow ragwort has been 
allowed to fulfil its purpose; only a handful of the must, 
sow, creeping, Scotch and spear-plume thistles have evaded 
vigilance. Nettles vigorously brushed as part of each day's 
exercise are never counted, since with one stroke of the 
“rip ” it is so easily possible to bring down a score. Perhaps 
this is a pastime of limited appeal, but a couple of hours pas 
very pleasantly in the open fields with bird-song to hear and 
bird-movement to watch. 

Three of the four winds in action here, the East, th 
South and the South-West, ensure that all this labour i 
vain or at least that it must be renewed annually. On th 
sides controlled by these winds are neighbours who do not 
trouble about their weeds. One is an amiable absentee who 
would do the right thing if he had the time, for he seeks, 9 
far as one can judge, to render all men their duc. Another 
seeds my meadows from rough land in which game seek 
cover ; he works hard and successfully in London and coms 
down .to the country to kill things. He is apparently 
countryman by purchase, though no less worthy on this 
account. The third is a farmer who can’t tackle this problem, 
but has at least done much to clear away the rats that infested 
the premises when he took over. When I remonstrated wit 
his predecessor because these vermin were invading my land 
he would say quite cheerfully : “ I’li get them down in time; 
my dogs kill anything from half a dozen to a dozen evel 
night when I let them out late!” 

Now there is a Weeds and Seeds Order in existence. lt 
is in fact the puny and anaemic offspring of the Corn Pre 
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ct of twenty years ago. It schedules the country- 














Re Neigh. op mischievous weeds, two thistles, two docks and 
Carlisle HE sagwort, it says that we have a legitimate grievance if they 
c-house ged on OUT land and expt th > procedure by which the 
Oughoy, ff suisanee AY be abated, even setting out the penalties that 
nish should follow a prosecution. They are a fine up to £20 
parts of ff on summary conviction, followed by a further fine of {1 a 
Mitation [Bday for default subsequent to conviction, 1p land be 
does ny snoccupied the person entitled to occupy it is responsible, 
dilemm, fg and the public authority is supposed to attend to the roads. 
ge. yf The body empowered by Statute to act is the Agricultural 
OVemen; jg Committee of the County Council, which receives its powers 
de itselg from the Minister of Agriculture, but in the year ending 
induceg fg October, 1936, only fourteen cases of legal proceedings are 
ANoung MF on record for England and Wales, and it is at least unlikely 
that this year’s list will be much longer, though on all sides 

majority § and in all couiities infestation proceeds apace. 
icensinp @ You will strive in vain to persuade the average Rural 
ing tha District Council to take any action against rats or to approach 
n mad: | the Agricultural Committee of their county to deal with 
at it js | weeds. Members, to quote the Koran, “are friends one 
8 gone | tanother”; to pass from the sacred book to plain country 
> Com. ff speech, “ they don’t want they should interfere.” The 
10 other @ argument is simple ; if you criticise Mr. Smith’s weeds he 
) much may be nasty about your rats; if you expos: one little 
heeded irregularity, the time may come when he will hit back. 
r future | In any event he is bound to be very much annoyed and you 
me the | want to be on good terms with your neighbours. Then again 
which f it is not wise to involve authority ; you never know when 
public. § “it will come interfering” or at what point it will stop. 
ot dare County Agricultural Committees did such good work in the 
will be @ War that they have been regarded with a certain suspicion 
ever since. What with inspection of dairies, the examination 
of milk, the issue of unending returns, the restriction of 
sles and the registration of sellers, the control of wages 
and the demand for insurance stamps, the farmer to whom 
all this supervision is comparatively new will tell you no 
man can call his soul his own or keep his pocket from the 
nce an f furtive hands of folk denounced in a vague general term as 
it it is @ “a horde of officials.” Why then load the Rural District 
righ a ff Council with new burdens by forcing it to administer Acts 
ag wa | of promote the observance of Orders ? Probably the agenda 
s wer @ already too long. It is useful to belong to a Rural District 
their § Council. You can often direct its energies quite lawfully 
s been @ along lines of personal advantage, but these advantages 
musk, @ Would be much reduced if you had to supervise the acts of 
vaded # husbandry of men who are associated with you in business. 
day’s ff Better to leave well enough alone and to regard both rats 
of the and weeds as you regard drought or frosts, necessary, regret- 

sthaps f table and inevitable evils. 

spas ff Ihave been writing in a woodside summer-house over- 
r and looking a strip of meadowland. Autumn has come to the 
woods, the fruit on mountain ash and whitethorn is already 
, the § thinned; brambles have atoned for their evil ways with a 
ur is § generous gift of biackberries. There is no sign of activity 
n th: § now, the land lies dead, but the damage is done. The 
o not breezes of September have carried vagrant thistledown in 


who 2 Miniature cloud across the land cleared so patiently and 


s, 0 for so long. “ Of fifty seeds she often brings but one to 
other bear,” said Tennyson, of Nature, but the sad reflections 
seeks  temain that even if this modest estimate be true, decimal 
omes Point one per cent. of the invading army will involve countless 
tly 2 Sours of fresh labour under the sun, while the weeding 


this f °fland exposed to infection must remain a long summer task 
lem, ff Until the trouble is controlled in practice rather than in theory. 
ested It would be interesting to speculate whether the Govern- 
with § Ment will do more good to the soil of England by a grant 
lan’ § %f cheap lime and slag than it would by insisting upon the 
ime; § “Solute application of the Rats and Mice (Destruction) 
very M Actand the Weeds and Seeds Order. ‘‘ One year’s seeding 
“ven years’ weeding ” is no mere jingle ; it is the expression 
i @ “2 grim truth with which those who desire to turn their 
Pro nd to good account are unhappily familiar. 





ROOF TOPS 


By MICHAEL 


LANGLEY 


WAS once in a town in the heart of Turkey where one 

could walk for miles over the roofs of the bazaars by 
a network of paths which corresponded to the alleys and 
the narrow streets beneath. They were not used by many, 
perhaps because there was always the danger of disappearing 
through one of those gaps which admitted light into a sub- 
terranean world of coppersmiths’ and carpenters’ workshops 
and stalls loaded with coloured silks. Also a false step might 
have landed one in the courtyard of a mosque, or among 
a pack of donkeys crowded into a tiny khan. 

Obviously, I thought, life cannot be taken seriously on 
the roof-tops, not the sort of life which depends on having, 
as they say, ‘a sound footing.” For example, who could 
be a lawyer or a solicitor unless he had chambers, or sell 
insurance policies except behind a door panelled with frosted 
glass? The more a man progressed, as a rule the touchier 
he becam: about the sort of roof he had above his head. 
The Sultans of Turkey were most particular in this matte: 
and always insisted on a top layer of lead. 


Then in Bagdad I found I was quite wrong. Summer 
in that city is sweltering. From mid-June to mid-September 
everyone sleeps out on the roof. And if there should be 
any doubt of that being part of the serious business of 
life it is only necessary to take a bird’s eye view of the Iraqi 
capital from an Imperial Airways machine in the carly 
hours of the morning. It looks as if everyone lived by taking 
in everyone else’s washing. 

Mattresses, beds, sheets and mosquito nets form a patch- 
work, more or less white against the dun background of hard 
baked mud. Sunrise has much the same effect as in the 
tree tops. At an early hour a fluttering movement breaks 
over the foliage which clothes these flat uninteresting roofs. 
The Bagdadi wakes to emerge from the sheets enveloped 
in a white silk night shirt. It is a garment which is cool. 
comfortable and a most accommodating servant to the 
figure. For the communal world of the roof tops is not 
necessarily an unashamed world, and all cannot get the 
same unencumbered thrill in the company of neighbours 
as Miss Dodie Smith’s loose-limbed young things in Bonnet 
over the Windmill. 

The seiting for Miss Smith’s play opens among the sky- 
lights, the parapets and the attic apartments of Camden 
Town and, since the weathercock is not the most reliable 
of guardian angels, one is prepared to see emotional squalls 
blowing up from any of many directions. So they do, 
and in a manner as faithful to life as the producer’s cluster 
of stage chimney pots is true to the London roof tops. 

Those who go up to the roof for a breath of the morning 
air, or to look at the changing skyline of west and central 
London must know it as a matter of common observation, 
but it is none the less astonishing that chimney pots seem 
always to be as varied in shape and as irregular in formation 
as if they were the seedlings of some devilish order of wild 
flowers that had found root in the smoke and stuffy updraft 
of cities. The commonest kind resembles the muzzie of 
a twelve-inch gun, except that it is usually sooty and appears 
to be pouting where the lips of a gun are pursed and always 
ready to blow the most unwelcome kisses. Then there is 
the chimney pot which is fluted, looks as if it had once been 
an organ pipe but had come down a peg in the reincarnation 
of its species. Another and more ordinary kind is the sort 
that revolves, even in an imperceptible breeze, and is probably 
responsible for more than it knows in maintaining the reputa- 
tion of haunted houses. It is a spirited cousin to the less 
energetic cowl which takes a clumsy bearing from the pre- 
vailing wind. Again there is the jointed, tubular contrivance 
surely the prototype of that “ angle ” that was always missing 
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from a “ constructional outfit ” at the bottom of the nursery 
cupboard. 


The first act of Bonnet Over the Windmill brought these 
types very clearly to mind, for as a child I once spent the 
summer holidays with a school friend whose roof was a 
veritable museum of chimney pots. I remember we had for 
each aname. There was “ Smokey Joe,” “ Spinning Jenny,” 
*“* Arbuckle,” and a dozen others that it would be painful 
to recall. But one I must mention, a thoroughly respectable, 
albeit deranged member of the community whom we had 
christened “‘ King George the Third.” Rain and frost had 
had its effect on this particular chimney pot, which was deeply 
serrated and looked like one of those cardboard crowns 
worn by pantomime royalty. 


One day we made a joint effort to dislodge it, my friend’s 
sister having decided that with the help of silver paper which 
she had been collecting for the hospitals we could make 
something you would never be able to tell from a real crown. 
It might be a bit heavy, we felt, but then crowns usually 
were. Down it came, and that same evening we were all 
being told “ how thoughtless ” and that for the rest of the 
holidays the door leading to the roof would be kept 
locked. 


Always before that I had regarded roofs as part of a vaguely 
mysterious world. The howling in the chimneys, the hissing 
of cisterns and guggling noises in the water-pipes—these had 
for me some undefined connexion with our own roof. The 
installation of a wireless aerial, stretched from one of the 
stacks to a tall fir tree, was an added wonder. Those occasional 
disasters when gutters were choked and a perilous ascent 
was made from the yard associated the roof with the dangers 
of flood and, if the gardener who held the ladder was to be 
believed, the certainty that ‘‘’e’d fall an’ break ’is neck like 
Jimmy Timms las’ summer.” 


And then that constant and dreadful reminder that if, in 
winter, the snow came rumbling down the tiles to flatten out 
like a pancake on the path beneath, how much worse would 
be the penalty of “ trying any tricks ” oneself. It was not as 
if it was “‘a roof you could take your tea on,” I used to be 
told. ‘“‘ Steep as the side of a mountain,” said the kitchen 
oracle. “ An’ if seein’ ’s not believin’ there’s Jimmy Timms 
las’ summer fell sixty foot off the belfry an’ broke ’is neck 
agin’ Sam Tudge’s grave . . . Now, don’t stop botherin’ 
me. Go down an’ see if there’s any new laid eggs, there’s 
a good boy.” 

Hunting for those eggs in corners where, it seemed, the 
hens, tired of their boxes and the unsatisfactory feel of 
china dummies, were likely to have laid, I found an easy way 
up to the ivy-clad, sloping, metal roof of the chicken house. 
At an age when one’s favourite authors were Andrew Lang, 
Arthur Mee and Percy F. Westerman and the only position 
to read them in was lying on the stomach, one could not want 
a better retreat. The sun warmed the corrugated iron ; 
the head of a large bolt, screwed into the roof, provided a 
toe grip so that there was no fear of slipping ; the ivy formed 
a cover from which to command a wide view of the garden ; 
admirable concealment for one who kept at his side an air- 
pistol and a stock of lead pellets; compensation for the 
humiliating sequence to our dismantling that chimney pot, 
perhaps, too, for the unknown pleasures of our own roof, 
as inaccessible to me in those days as the parapet of the belfry 
whence Jimmy Timms had fallen “ las’ summer.” 


Looking across the garden towards that tower I often felt 
a quickening sense of danger. It mounted higher and higher 
until there was only one way to break the spell. I let out with 
a shattering kick, so that the iron roof rattled and shook 
and every chicken below scuttled squeaking and squawking 
in high panic from box and perch. Even now that roof 
reverberates though, as I must have known when wandering 
over the tops of those Turkish bazaars, the impulse that set 
it in motion is dead. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS §£™ 


By A. L. ROWSE 


we an extraordinary institution the Publi 
Office is! I do not mean from the Point 
the general public. To the ordinary man in 


C Recgy/ 
of View gj 
a A Ra sg Mp: Lan the stree | 
suppose it is an institution like any other institution, Th ‘ W' 
passer-by, going up or down Chancery Lane, Probably tab, 
not the least notice of that heavy barrack-like building We is the %! 
bogus Tudor (curious how fond the Victorians were ie Aires or 


mock-Tudor) with its suggestion of Princetown gag} of emig) 
bined with a transept-tower of Exeter Cathedral. By. yf im te ! 
man in the street—I always feel as I pass the familix poticeab! 


policeman and the gate, so to say, clangs behind menhy problem 
no conception of the esoteric excitements of the place, ty Ecuador: 
oddness of the experience. eB iting. i 

To appreciate it you have to be a regular habitué, for —_ 
P.R.O.—as it is fondly called by its initiates—is a son whom tf 
prison, or to vary the image, a kind of drug. _I well remem. Now M | 
my tutor at Oxford warning me against its fell enchantmeny Amenice 
But there, I succumbed to it in the end ; it takes time, ee 
consumes time, it lives on time. It is the sort of place ; re 
young man goes into dark-haired, fanatical, full of hopks fonow 
and desires, and emerges grey-headed and old, rather gen - di 
and courteous, old-fashioned and left behind by time, yf * Ind 
dust having settled steadily upon him and all his wg ed 
What has happened to him in the interval ?—ah! that is th we 
point; for he himself can hardly tell you. —* 

To get the full savour of the experience, you need ny  seginni 
only to have become an initiate, but to return to it fof nights. 
time to time. The P.R.O. is one of those places, like Venic well as 
or Oxford, to be always returning to, rather than to lint the wh 
permanently at. For I suspect, or rather I know, tht if 
you live there long enough, you lose your sense of tim 
and space. 

It is a curious confraternity we form, and one of t 
strongest bonds we have in common is that we all koof for an 
we are slightly mad. Not so mad perhaps as the olf ora la 
gentleman who spent all his life researching into the Falklani yards « 
Islands, or the endless procession of females you haf and ¢ 
enquiring at the desk for defunct relatives in the Nay as req 
(“He died a post-Captain in 1776,” you hear them sy days, t 
or it may be 1811 or any year under the sun); or tw fromt 
frightening old woman with the glittering eyes and thf distric 
dangerous hat-pins, gaunt, razde and six feet tall, who beliewif If t 
in the Evil Eye and worked ever at the same books for went their. 
years, standing up behind one’s chair in a most advantageou§ are fre 
position for cracking one’s skull with a heavy paper-weighi throug 
occasionally forking out her fingers at anyone she suspectelH can ni 
to have the Evil Eye. I found that a terrifying experiene} when 
and in that atmosphere : the silence, nothing but the rustlinf head « 
of paper, the turning over of leaves, of age-old parchment dados 
and rolls, the slow raining down of smuts from the domei§ only 
glass roof, covering oneself and one’s work in a like oblivion toget! 

Yet we are not without our excitements. We may loif centu 
a little dingy, moth-eaten, the dust powdering our templs— Many 
Yet we have before us, under our hands, the actual lettes,— moun 
state-papers, secret instructions written by kings, queet, Color 
princes, cardinals, ministers of state, spies. Somebody ov! pa ver 
there is reading the very instructions written by the grag 'rme 
Pitt with which he breathed his spirit into the conduct d live 3 


are SO 
to imp 
work ¢ 
are ne 











the war over three continents (would there were a Pitt oh the ¢ 
inspire and lead us now); somebody else has out chartes— Ec 
signed by the greatest of our mediaeval kings, magnifica In p 
men of action though a trifle illiterate ; I myself, cold wi ditio 
excitement, am turning over the very letters which Dri} Chil 
wrote from on board the ‘ Revenge’ to the Queen wht Fore 
the Spaniards were already in the Channel. It seems tf ‘Ys 
the sand he sprinkled on the paper, having folded it the 
hastily for the messenger, still glitters; or is there som _ 
thing in my eyes ? : 






You see that we have our consolations. 
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SOUTH AMERICA’S INDIANS 


Stree | « WETHAT are you going to do about your Indian problem ?” 
er Interview a South American statesman and this 
we the one question he hopes you will not ask. In Buenos 
: ing ue or Rio you may forget it. Mixed with the millions 
pe. - of emigrants from every part of Europe who have settled 


in the Argentine and Brazil the Indians are not so very 


a noticeable. But anywhere on the West Coast the Indian 
e problem is the first thing you think about. In Peru, 


Fouador, Chile or the republics of the interior for some- 

thing like four hundred years a handful of whites have 

completely dominated the huge masses of Indians among 
whom they dwell, by a mixture of cruelty and semi-starvation. 

Now Mexico and Spain have shown more intelligent South 

Americans that the ruling classes are not always omniscient 

even in a Spanish-speaking country. 

“We must become more modern and democratic”—an 
Fouadorian minister was speaking—“ but how on earth 
are we to go about it? Ninety per cent. of our population 
is Indian. Practically all of them are illiterate. Even if 
it were possible to reach them by word of mouth, there 
would te no way of getting ideas over to them. They are 
s completely apart from us.” 

That briefly is the problem South Americans are just 
beginning to wake up to and it is giving them sleepless 
nights. The minister might also have mentioned that as 
well as the lack of any real contact between the Indians and 
‘the white ruling classes the hacendados, the big landowners, 
are so powerful that it is impossible to enforce laws passed 
to improve conditions. Officially freemen, the Indians who 
work on their estates are, in reality, complete serfs. They 
are never paid a straight living wage. Instead, in return 
for a miserable adobe hut, enough land to graze a few goats 
or a lank-sided cow or two and possibly grow a few square 
yards of maize, not only the man of the family, but his wife 
and children down to three-year-olds, mu:t work as often 
as required on the hacendado’s estate. On these working 
days, the family for its united effort receives a wage varying 
from twopence to fourpence or even, in certain more developed 
districts, sixpence a day. 

If the hacendado does not think that they are earning 
their magnificent wages, they are beaten. Officially they 
are free to seek other employment, but they buy their stores 
through the hacendado, or in some way get into debt and 
can never hope to leave. They are so much a fixture that, 
when an estate is sold, so much is added for each human 
head on the place in the manner of cattle or sheep. Hacen- 
dados claim that under a freer system the Indians would 
only work long enough each week to keep body and soul 
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livin} together and then refuse to do another stroke. Certainly 
y lof centuries of ill-treatment and semi-starvation have broken 
mpls fF many of them morally and physically. Still in the isolated 
ettes fF Mountain villages on the little-used Andean route from 
ueen, fF Colombia where the Indians often own their land they were 
y ovr a very different hard-working type. Then also a German 


grea farmer who pays a straight living wage, letting the peons 


ct di live in their own villages, is finding it a great success in 
itt of the centre of the serf system near Rio Bamba. 

ates Ecuador is a comparatively small, poor, backward country. 
fief In prosperous Peru, or up-to-date Chile, wages and con- 


wif ditions are rather better but the system is much the same. 
Drake Chile, for instance, has a fine set of labour laws on paper. 
wha fF Foreign firms have to observe them, but there are usually 
thi F Ways for a Chilian employer to escape. The Araucanians, 
tw the tall warlike Chilian Indians. who were never really 
mm: fF CONquered by the Spaniards, are a far more virile type than 
the small, squat, easily dominated Incas further north. But 
| 0 the working-class quarters of Valparaiso or Santiago you 






By SYBIL VINCENT 


see as much misery as anywhere else on the West Coast. 

Statesmen can’t or won’t fight vested interests but they 
are definitely getting scared about the future. Sefior Paez, 
dictator of Ecuador, sees Communist agitators in every 
wood-pile. Just before I got to Quito there had been a 
mild one-day revolution. The Calderon regiment had 
mutinied, the typical sort of thing which occurs when the 
army puts in a dictator and some of them regret their choice. 
But the Communists were blamed and punished. Still 
Sefior Paez is liberal for a South American dictator. He 
recently announced that in order to benefit the Indians he 
was going to enforce the law that prevented them from 
voting. This is far from the nonsense it sounds. Voters 
must be literate. In Ecuador, like other republics, this 
officially practically disenfranchises the Indians. If a big 
hacendado wants extra votes for a special candidate he can 
always get round the regulation. Too uneducated to know 
what they are doing, or easily bribed, the Indians give him 
perhaps three hundred votes instead of one. 

General Benavides, president in name, but complete 
dictator in fact of Peru, is far more drastic in his attempts 
to stamp out Communism. He has more reason to feel 
nervous. The Aprista, the Peruvian Popular Front, have 
as one of their principal aims the development of an Indian 
nationalism. They are extremely well organised and 
powerful and would have won the last election, if General 
Benavides had not stopped it as soon as he saw they were 
winning. That was two years ago; he has not allowed 
another election since. His predecessor carried on a nice 
little three days’ war with bombs and aeroplanes in which 
three thousand people were killed when the Apristas got 
control of Trujillo. In Chile last March I saw the Popular 
Front kept from power solely by bribery—a fortnight’s 
wages for every vote for the Right. 

The stage seems all set for the West Coast of South 
America as the next storm centre of the world. If you 
think the segregation of the negro in the States is breeding 
trouble or the same thing in the past is responsible for the 
situation in India, then something is bound to happen. 
Unless you have been to South America, you don’t know 
what real segregation means. But how far have the Apristas 
or the Chilian Popular Front been really able to organise 
the Indians ? How much do they resent their conditions ? 
After some time in Indian villages and small towns in 
different parts of the Andes I have no more idea than the 
day I arrived. You have not the faintest glimpse of what 
is going on behind those expressionless faces as they very 
politely answer a question, or go quietly about their work. 
You note that they never make the least attempt to copy 
European dress or customs. The men still wear the tradi- 
tional pigtail. They jog-trot for miles up hill with un- 
believable weights on their backs—a wardrobe or a trunk 
for instance—while their arms are so weak that you must 
help them lift a medium-sized suitcase. But except for 
superficial things of this sort you might be flying over the 
Andes for all you understand about them. 

There is something beyond oriental inscrutability about 
their impassive faces. When I met a Japanese in an Indian 
village he seemed like a temperamental Neapolitan among a 
gathering of dour Scottish elders. They are very far from 


primitive savages, yet one day when we descended to a 
valley hot enough for a little colony of negroes who had 
returned to something approaching an African jungle life, 
those coal-black half savages, descendants of slaves, seemed 
like long lost brothers to whom one could really talk. Above 
all they laughed. You never hear an Indian laugh any 
more than you hear their children cry. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


Forbes- Robertson 

OF all the actors I have followed, Forbes-Robertson most 
consistently revealed in every part his peculiar quality. That 
does not mean that he was “always Forbes-Robertson,” 
although there was much of Forbes-Robertson that, fortunately, 
he could never concea!. Heaven had made him beautiful to 
look at, and given him a beautiful voice. All Scots speak dis- 
tinctly ; but where had this Scot learnt his vowel-sounds and 
his modulations and that sensitiveness to the form and rhythm 
of language which made his speaking of English poetry the 
ideal set up for all the world to aspire after? Not, probably, 
from his ‘‘ master,’ Phelps, who, according to an old friend of 
mine, spoke “‘ very loud and clear,” something like the King 
Claudius whom Tom Jones’s Partridge thought a better actor 
than Garrick as Hamlet. These, too, were gifts of Heaven, 
and sedulously cultivated. These things he could not disguise ; 
and it may be that they limited his power of impersonation, of 
playing ‘‘ character” parts. But they were compatible with 
much variety of acting. He was not “‘ always Forbes-Robert- 
son” in the bad sense. His Hamlet and his George D’Alroy 
were not one, nor his Nelson and his Dunstan Renshaw in 
The Profligate. Yet something else there was in him that was 
constant, and it had nothing to do with externals. 

I saw him first, when I was a boy, acting Claudio in the 
Lyceum Much Ado. Nearly every Claudio, rejecting Hero 
at the altar, makes one think him a silly ass for swallowing such 
a tale untested and a cad for shaming his bride in public. 
Forbes-Robertson’s Claudio forbade any such thought. His 
body quivered like a tuning-fork, and from it flowed wave upon 
wave of indignation, till the whole enormous church was filled 
with it. But the object of his wrath (I believe I am remember- 
ing, not making up) was not the one miserable girl; it was all the 
foulness, all the treachery in the world, foulness and treachery 
themselves. There was something greater in this Claudio 
than a man whose girl has done him wrong. ‘There was some- 
thing prophetic, universal. 

Seven or eight years must have passed before I saw 
Forbes-Ropertson again, and then one Sunday afternoon he 
paid a call at a house where I was staying—‘‘ Forby”’ in a 
frock-coat, with a shy, enchanting smile, but still, to my eager 
eyes, radiant with some sort of inner light. I had begun to 
get the hang of him; but he was middle-aged and famous, 
and the great successes in tragic Shakespeare and the splendid 
failure of Michael and His Lost Angel, and all the memorable 
years with Mrs. Patrick Campbell as his leading lady were 
behind him, when, one Sunday morning, walking me up and 
down, up and down, a sunny lawn at Stratford-on-Avon, he 
Jet me see deeper. This peculiar quality of his—nobility, 
magnanimity, high sincerity, all miss it—were due to his 
spiritual geography. The centre of his being was not, like 
most men’s, in the material world of common existence ;_ his 
horizons were far wider than the general. Entirely human, and 
in perfect simplicity, he was not as most men are. 

This was the constant quality in his work. So far as I know 
(I did not see his Leontes or his Joseph Surface and cannot 
imagine him being happy in either part), it never robbed his 
acting of pungency or of definition. He could be sharp enough 
as Evelyn in Money and priggish enough in The Notorious 


Mrs. Ebbsmith. True, his Hamlet (I think of it always as : 


music) was gentle and generous beside the keener, harsher 
Hamlet in demand today; but he gave Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern some nasty moments over the recorders before 
turning on them with “ Why, look you now ——.” And 
there, as in Claudio, it was more than the personal injury that 
enraged him ; it was all spying, all laying of traps. 

That spiritua! quality it was which lit up his Lancelot (he 
deserved a much better play than the Lyceum King Arthur), 
and enabled him to make For the Crown seem a lofty tragedy 
and the chaining of Constantine to his father’s statue almost 
unbearably horrible. With this he pervaded even The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back, lifting it to his own level. Indeed, it 
seemed sometimes as if it were the inner, spiritual beauty of 
the man that flowered into the beauty of face, of voice and of 
bearing. He would have made a notable instance in support 
of the truth of the ‘“‘ Hymne of Heavenly Beautie.” 

HAROLD CHILD. 


THE CINEMA 


‘‘ The Spanish Earth.’’ At the Academy 


Few films of fact have ever surpassed the nobility ang q,: 
of The Spanish Earth. As its majestic panorama of hum, 
suffering, human work, and human loyalties unfolds, one § 
that here for the first time is presented a true screen . tes 
of what war means to you or tome. There is no thun, 
climax, no specious montage of air-raid or bombar 
For nearly an hour the film maintains an even, 
tempo, which forces home, more than any violent technicy 
fireworks could ever do, the slow and insidious agony, 

The little village, as yet untouched by war, but with gunfir 
echoing in the distant hills as the Government troops defen 
the vital Madrid-Valencia road, devotes its time to increas; 
the irrigation of its thirsty fields—‘‘ more wheat for the 
defenders of Madrid.” With sons and husbands away fighti 
the villagers, with remote and lovely faces, wield shovel ayj 
pickaxe and plough in purposeful harmony. In the froy 
line, on the Jarama river, or facing the ruins of the rex 
University City, lawyers and typesetters and bank det 
operate the intricate mechanism of rangefinders, and yi 
rnonotonous energy fire the ill-protected guns. Men die » 
are wounded. At the dressing-station they smile through paiy 
as the camera swings their way. 

In beleaguered Madrid the food queues lengthen. Death 
drops from the sky. A man passes with a baby’s coffin. Ip 
a less fortunate village women scream a warning as the Germa 
Junkers appear. Bombs fall, not in a melodramatic haj, 
but one at a time—explosion, ruin, death, and the faces of 
women, tearful and uncomprehending before their de 
infants and devastated homes. 

The film was directed by Joris Ivens ; his sincerity, m 
less than his ability, is unquestionable. In the scenes of 
fighting or bombardment, which could only be obtained unde 
difficulty and at great personal risk, the camera can naturally 
be used only as a reporter; and yet even here one feels th 
force of a mind well trained to the emphasis of cinema. Ih 
the scenes where a more leisured approach was possible, 
however, a sense of dramatic composition infuses every shot, 
and one retains many vivid impressions, as of the Don Quixot 
statue with the Government tricolour fluttering from his 
upraised arm, or the stone carvings of Saints looking angrily 
out towards the menacing distance that veils the enemy 
artillery. 

Only one false note mars the dignity. An individual soldier 
is picked out, and shown returning to his home village for 
three days’ leave. Quite apart from the question whether 
this sequence relates well to the film, Ivens has failed to mak 
his characters come alive; their movements of welcome a 
stilted and amateurish; and for all its clever editing th 
sequence carries a sense of frustration and failure which is: 
blemish on the rest of the film. 

Much of the success of The Spanish Earth depends on th 
commentary, written and spoken by Ernest Hemingwy. 
It is, in fact, hardly too much to say that it is the first time: 
satisfactory commentary has been attached to any film. Its 
very brief. It occurs only where it is a vital necessity, no 
merely as explanation but also as a contribution to the moo 
of the film. It is composed of moving and simple sentence, 
without sentimentality and without bias, which form a 
integral part of the really brilliant sound-score devised by 
Irving Reis. Here again, the restraint is telling. The whi 
of a single shell, and the sickening thud as it reaches it 
objective, comes out of silence, and to silence returns. Tx 
Spanish National Anthem rises and fells, a thread of hopt 
fulness in village and town and among the undecipherable 
ruins of war. A distant voice screams ‘‘ Aviacion! Avi 
cion!”? against the Junkers droning in the quiet sky. Pe 
spective between sound and sound has never been so wel 
achieved. 

It may be difficult to see the reasons for the Censor’s excisions 
but one feels that they have in the long run made very littl 
difference to the film. For it soars magnificently above t 
slough of mere political propaganda into the realms of put 
truth—truth about wartime, truth about the Spanish peopl, 
and truth about the Spanish earth. Bast WRIGHT. 
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MUSIC 


Toscanini and Boulanger 


do not add my full measure to the superlatives that have 
peen heaped at Signor Toscanini’s feet since his performances 
¢ Beethoven’s first and last Symphonies last week, this is 
: to be taken as meaning that these tributes were undeserved. 
= treat to hear the Symphony in C major given its due 
It was 4 a 4 

weight and no more, so that it sounded like the work of the 

Beethoven, not of an older Mozart whose hand had lost 
gomething of its mastery Of sheer euphony. And the Ninth 
was wonderfully balanced on the razor-edge between a cold 
jucidity and a warm expressiveness, at least in ihe first three 
movements. In the finale there was, perhaps, lacking that 
mystical fervour which alone can make it transcend the medium 
in which Beethoven attempted to express the ineffable. 

As always, Signor Toscanini was concerned only with the 
purely musical values, with the result that, as also happened 
even more conspicuously in his performances of Die Zauberfléte, 
the moral values with which the composer was also concerned 
“ec ” “ce bY ” 

were left out of account. ‘‘ Moral values ” and the ‘‘ subject 
are elements in a work of art that are out of fashion with 
contemporary aestheticians. But to deny them their place 
js to empty some of the greatest masterpieces of their true 
significance, to reduce Fidelio to an ill-made melodrama, 
Die Zauberflote to a silly pantomime set to delightful music, 
and certain passages in the choral finale of the Ninth Symphony 
to the level—on which I heard a modern composer put it— 
of Satie’s facetiae. ‘That is, perhaps, going too far as a fair 
description of last week’s performance, but it indicates the 
direction in which a purely musical intellect may take us, when 
brought to bear upon works whose imperfections are redeemed 
by the sublimity of their thought. ; 

It is no use arguing that what Signor Toscanini does is to 
give us exactly what the composer has written down, and that 
it is the composer’s fault if it sounds wrong. The inter- 
pretation of music cannot be reduced to a cold science; else 
a robot, a metronome with the ability to change its tempo 
and indicate leads, were the best conductor. The interpreter 
must also read between the lines. And it is not even true 
that Signor Toscanini adheres precisely to the score. The 
overwhelming effect produced in the first movement of the 
Ninth Symphony and the flowing, coherent beauty of the 
slow movement were due to the continual flexibility of his 
tempi, and some additions to and alterations in the marking 
of the drum-part must have been, among other things, a 
surprise to those who talk of textual exactness. 

On the following evening at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s 
concert, the rostrum at Queen’s Hall was occupied by a very 
different kind of conductor. Mlle. Nadia Boulanger has 
none of the technical graces, and her beat did not always produce 
an accurate ensemble or a satisfactory balance. But she is a 
musician who combines scholarship with sensitiveness. Her 
programme was recondite and a welcome change from the 
round of hackneyed classics. A selection from Rameau’s 
Dardanus was mostly dull, because it included too much 
faded dramatic recitative and too little of such things as the 
duet of the two Phrygians, whose charm has survived the 
passage of time and the change of conventions. Monteverdi’s 
Sonata sopra Sancta Maria suffered from a lack of proper 
balance between the brass, the organ and the choir of sopranos, 
and the work seemed in any case inferior to the music of the 
Gabrielis, to whose school it belongs. But the Lamento 
della Ninfa was wholly enchanting for all that the three male 
Voices were out of focus with the soprano. 

The major revelation of the concert was Fauré’s Requiem. 
This is not a ‘‘ great? work, a solemn memorial to an out- 
standing personality, like Verdi’s Requiem. It is a private 
expression of sorrow for any ordinary funeral, intimate and 
undramatic, its depth of sincere emotion increased by its 
Ieticence in expressing it. Characteristically Fauré did not 
st the “‘ Dies Irae,” which can hardly be composed without 
major trumpetings—unless it is treated purely liturgically 
and its own plain-song melody has done that once and for all. 
The remarkable thing is that this music, composed at a time 
when Gounod’s Messe Solenelle was typical of French Church 
Music, avoids all errors of taste and achieves tenderness without 
sugared sentimentality. It is fresh and transparent, and, 
Without ever doing anything out of the ordinary, bears the 
Mpression of an original mind. DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 
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INTERNATIONALE JAGDAUSTELLUNG 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondentea] 


DiE letzte Jagdausstellung fand vor 27 Jahren, also noch im 
tiefsten Frieden, in Wien statt. Keiner der damaligen Teil- 
nehmer hat wohl jenes erschiitternde Bild vergessen, wie der 
uralte Kaiser von Osterreich stundenlang in der brennendstn 
Sommerhitze von seinen Funktionaren die schattenlosen 
Wege entlang gejagt wurde. Heute, nach Kriegen, Revolu- 
tionen und Inflationen, ist nur noch sein alter Jagdanzug, 
pietatvoll in einer Glasvitrine ausgestellt, zu sehen. Seine 
Funktion aber, Schirmherr aller Weidmanner der Welt zu 
sein, hat diesmal Herr Géring, Deutschlands gewaltigster 
Schiesser und Jager, tibernommen. Er ist der bedeutsame 
Mittelpunkt einer gigantischen Schau, in der die beteiligten 
dreissig Nationen nur die Folie seines Ruhmes bilden. 

In diesen Tagen ging eine kleine unscheinbare Notiz durch 
die Presse. Im Bois de Boulogne ist das letzte Reh von 
Paris von einem Auto geblendet, angefahren und getétet 
worden. Das arme Tierchen war gliicklich allen Treibjagden 
entgangen, die man gegen die Stérenfriede des Verkehres 
unternahm. Nun ist es, wenn auch nicht sehr weidgerecht, 
doch noch erlegt worden. Seine Mérder werden sich nicht 
mehr tiber den “ Verkehrsstérenfried ” zu beklagen haben. 

Da hatte es doch Berlin weit besser. Vor zweihundert 
Jahren wurde dort der letzte Bar, vor dreissig Jahren der 
letzte Wolf erlegt. Ebenso lange ist es her, dass im Grunewald 
die letzte Parforcejagd abgehalten wurde. Ein paar Fiichse 
fristen noch am Miggelsee ein trauriges Dasein; sie werden 
** Stullenfiichse ” genannt, weil die hungernden Tiere die 
Papierkérbe nach Brotresten durchschniiffeln. Die besseren 
Jager sind ausgewandert, ins Land um Magdeburg, in den 
Spreewald, wenn sie nicht die Ehre haben, in der Domane 
des Reichsjagdmeisters Generalobersten Ministerprasidenten 
Hermann Goring, in der Schorfheide ihr Gliick zu versuchen. 

Das deutsche Wild verdankt Herrn Gé6ring eine wahre 
Renaissance. Es wird gehegt und gepflegt, dass es eine Lust 
ist. Eine Lust natiirlich fir den Jagersmann, es dann spater 
in seiner ganzen Pracht und Frische ‘“‘ weidmiannisch ” 
abschiessen zu ditirfen. Eine etwas tierische Paralelle zu der 
Gepflogenheit moderner Raubstaaten, fiir die Hebung der 
Geburtenziffer zu wirken, um dann fiir das letzte Halali mehr 
Kanonenfutter zu haben. 

Die Paralelle zwischen Jagd und Krieg drangt sich dem 
noch nicht vom permanenten Blutrausch befallenen Betrachter 
der fiinfzehn Kilometer langen Ausstellung immer wieder 
auf. An Hand eines Kataloges, der auf sechshundert Seiten 
nur “ Stich ”—Worte enthalt und der ein Pfund wiegt, kann 
man Material studieren. Es umfasst alles, was mit dem 
griinen Mord zusammenhdangt, Waffen, Tiere, Trophien, 
voh denen in einer eigenen Ehrenhalle allein fiinfzig Stiick des 
obersten Nazi-Nimrods vereinigt sind. Sein Zwanzigender 
**Raufbold” erregt gebiihrende Bewunderung; trotzdem 
wurde der starkste Hirsch der Ausstellung leider bereits vor 
hundert Jahren und dazu noch in der Tschechoslovakei 
erschossen. In der deutschen Kolonial-Abteilung hangen 
Jagdtrophaen des ersten Reichskommissars ftir Deutsch- 
Siidwestafrika, des Vaters von Goring. 

Einen Gipfel deutscher Technik und deutschen Geschmacks 
stellt das Schiesskino dar, mitten in einen naturtreu aufgeklebten 
und ausgestopften deutschen Wald mit sdmtlichen schiess- 
baren Wild. In Film erscheint das flichende Wild, der 
Besucher darf auf die Bilder schiessen, die nach dem Schuss 
stehen bleiben, so dass man sogar den Einschuss kontrollieren 
kann. Unzahlige Jagdpanoramen und Jagdbilder, Photos 
und Plastiken, und immer wieder Tiere, ausgestopfte und 
lebende, vervolistandigen den Eindruck, einmalig in seiner 
unnachahmlichen Mischung von Sadistik und Statistik. 

Ein Wettbewerb der Jager, ein Meisterschaftsschiessen 
nach Fiichsen, Hirschen, Rehen, Wilddieben und Wild- 
schweinen, ausgetragen unter 28 Nationen wird gewiss einen 
guten Abschuss und Abschluss fiir Deutschland ergeben. 

Herr Goring er6ffnete die Schau in den neun Hallen vor den 
tausend Ehrengisten, Diplomaten und Méinistern, begrtisst 
von Fanfaren und Marschen, mit dem Hinweis, dass die Jagd 
auf Kunst und Kultur jedes Landes entscheidenden Einfluss 
ausgeubt hatte und dass die Jagerei kulturférdernd und 
voélkerverbindend sei. 


Weidmenns-Heil ! 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


November Blooms 

A neighbour of mine has cultivated the habit of making a 
census of flowers in the first week of November. The list usually 
contains about fifty names. This November all the records 
should be easily broken. The plants which belong to spring, 
summer, autumn and winter are all in blossom together. 
We have an epitome of the seasons. The earliest bush in the 
garden belonging properly to January or early February is 
viburnum fragrans. It has just lost its empurpled leaves. 
In their stead have appeared a number of little humble flowers, 
very white and already very fragrant. It is one of the shrubs 
one cannot dispense with, unless you are wholly prejudiced 
in favour of viburnum carlesii, which is a little later and perhaps 
amore lusty blossomer. It is one of the few rivals to chimon- 
anthus. Within five yards of this premature fragrance is a 
bush of ceanothus (Gloire de Versailles) which we expect to 
flower in full summer. It boasts a real mass of blossom—now ; 
and the queer ratafia-like smell is strong. That useful if, in 
some eyes, vulgar spring plant, the yellow alyssum is in thick 
flower. As a rule such belated blossoms are comparatively 
few and small. The Penzance briars, whose only fault is 
a short flowering season, have a number of blossoms; and 
very strange the fresh pink flowers look in the midst of a 
mass of the scarlet berries proper to the season. 

* * *« * 


Waiting for Frost 
The wild flowers are like the tame, you could pick a barrow- 
load of bladder campion and white dead nettle ; and in one 
spot where garden flowers have strayed the bank is bright with 
evening primrose. I do not remember ever to have seen so 
rich a variety of mushroom, toadstools and fungus ; and, indeed, 
the rambling mycologists have collected an altogether exceptional 
harvest. On the commons of the home counties, where buds 
of gorse begin to open (though March is the month that blooms 
the whins) the harebells, the true bluebells of Scotland, nod 
in their summer glory. A stray plant is flowering freely in 
my garden above a root of heath (erica carnea) which is on 
the point of flowering. The utter absence of frost has kept 
in a flourishing state that less desirable plant, the stinging 
nettle ; which in spite of its persistence is almost as sensitive 
to a low temperature as are runner beans, from which we 
still pluck plentiful pods. Blackberries and raspberries are 
still to be found. 
* * * * 
A Poetic Month 
Under the inspiration of the recent beauty of the weather 
prizes have been offered for a poetic address to November 
in eight lines. The sort of response will perhaps be something 
like this ; 
By berries ripe 
The robins pipe 
And hare-bells nod 
On leaf-strewn sod 
In evening mist 
Is amethyst, 
And swelling bud and fragrant earth 
Tell autumn birth not winter dearth. 
The atmospheric effects have been very beautiful, thanks to 
the fine silvery mists that reflect the ruddy rays of the setting 
sun and the silver beams of midday. Perhaps it is the 
exceptional activity of the worms that has helped to accent 
the autumnal scents. 
* * * * 
A Parental Fox 
An ex-soldier, with whom I was discussing the opening 
of the hunting season and the excessive earliness of the cubbing 
season, told me a strange and moving tale of a pair of foxes 
in the Great War. The unhappy vixen coming back to her 
litter was caught up in the barbed wire entanglement set up 
round a battery, and perished. The dogfox, as soon as he dis- 
covered the tragedy, brought the whole litter of young cubs 
into the battery itself and there brought them up in safety. 
It is amazing how the natural fear of man will vanish before a 
greater fear, a more insistent danger. I know many examples 
in creatures of very different sorts. The most remarkable, 
I think, concerns a hare that crouched between the sportsman’s 
feet when pursued by an ermine (in Canada) and of a lark 
that crouched in a small boat when pursued by a hawk. 
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A Saved Headland 
It was cheering to hear this week that the approach 

Morte Point in North Devon have been permanently = . 
through local generosity and the National Trust. Some my 
have long regarded Morte Point, Baggy Point, Ha ‘tland ‘: 
St. David’s Head as the outstanding glories of the West Cane 
The last of these four, and perhaps the greatest, js in - 
need of permanent preservation, though there is no immefge 
threat to the place itself. The same cannot be said of te 
birds, especially peregrine and chough that belong to th 
locality. ‘The region has been a happy hunting ground y 
the more cynical collector and more “ watchers,” jp the 
technical sense, are needed. In the course of the Negotiation; 
for saving the approaches to Morte Point I have come Upon 
a form of misunderstanding that, I think, is widely Spread 
There is no reason in the world why an area “ scheduled” 
for preservation from building or owned by the Nation 
Trust should not continue in full agricultural use. There ate 
many instances—Glastonbury Tor, which gives almost the 
best of circular views within the island, is still to be graze 
though the stock interfere in some measure with the touriy 
Again, when Lord Brocket scheduled a hundred acres along. 
side the Devil’s Dyke in Hertfordshire, he said specifically 
that it would be farmed as it had long been farmed. The, 
will be no disturbance of suitable husbandry unless the an. 
quarians desire to pursue their excavations, for the land lig 
at the edge, possibly within, a Belgic Oppidum. More thy 
this, it is generally felt that the best of all forms of preservatio, 
is to keep the ground “ in good heart,” as the farmers’ phrase js 


* * * * 


The Nesting Nightjar 

A discussion has been in progress over the nesting habit of 
that attractive bird, the nightjar (whose song incidentally ha 
been admirably recorded for the gramophone). The bird 
stays in England a very short time. It would hardly hay 
time to bring up two broods if the ordinary methods wer 
followed. Hence a new habit has been developed. The hen 
goes off to start the second brood very soon after the first i 
hatched, leaving the care of the first brood to the cock. The 
discovery was made by a German aviculturist. What I have 
not seen mentioned in the course of the discussion is thi 
complete confirmation was secured a few years ago by the 
very ardent school of observers and bird photographers a 
the naval college at Dartmouth. ‘The nocturnal habits of th 
bird make it peculiarly difficult to observe or to photograph, 
How perfectly named the bird is! No bird (or egg) is harder 
to find by day ; but at night it will keep you awake by “‘ jarring” 
continuously within a few yards of your window. At any 
rate it has done this in a Sussex cottage. On the subject 
of Sussex cottages and other gems of that lovely county, the 
county magazine has issued a very charming calendar, singularly 
eloquent of the proper beauties of Sussex. 

* * * * 


Decorative Nightshade 
The nightjar suggests the nightshade. An account reaches 
me from a correspondent in Winnipeg, where newspaper 
comment yearly on the vanloads of the woody nightshade 
that are brought into the town for sale. The berries it 
seems are so favourite a decoration that some fears are expressed 
for the decimation of the plant. We do not value it highly in 
England ; and perhaps for this reason it is one of the plant 
that is multiplying continuously. Few, I should say, would 
be more difficult to eradicate. It has been one of the firs 
colonisers—such is my experience—of rubbish dumps in the 
neighbourhood of London; it is common in hedgerows 0 
Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire. It might be worth th 
while of game preservers to encourage it in coverts. No berty 
(such again is my personal experience) is more highly appreciated 
by the pheasant. The bird does not share the human belie 
that the berry is poisonous. How queerly these solanaceous 
plants vary between edible and poisonous character! Does 
any fruit look more poisonous, for example, than the seed head 
of the potato? On the other hand one of the most poisonous 
of seeds, the laburnum, almost suggests an edible pt. 
‘* Warning coloration’ is quite absent. 
W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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THE ENGLISH PRISON 

[To the Editor of THE SpECTATOR.] 
$Y our issue of November sth contained three letters 
veferting to the articles on prisons which I wrote for The 







Of the Spectator. May I have space to reply to some of their points ? 
* th ort Charles Prior thinks that the work of the prison visitor 
mh is worse than useless, and has a bitterly low opinion of the 
‘e thy ysitor. His opinion, being that of an ex-prisoner with personal 
> Me knowledge, is an important contribution. I can only say that 
4 mine is based on what other ex-prisoners have told me, backed 
tuled” yup bY the senior prison chaplain, who is an experienced and 
sia kindly observer, and bya man who has done much work among 
ore an ai-prisoners. As to the visitors themselves, the few whom I 
st they HOW personally give an immense amount of time and trouble 
razed this difficult work, and I do not think that their motive is 
ouris, gdistic curiosity. Prisoners are free to refuse visits, but I 
along. dill believe that many, especially at the beginning of their first 
ically seatemices find them very valuable. It would be interesting 
There y 0 hear more evidence on this point. 
“ant. The facts about punishment stated by me and contradicted 
d lies OY Mr. Macartney are actually Correct. Men undergoing 
thay fy celular confinement are not entitled to exercise except at 
vation the discretion of the governor, No doubt it is always allowed 
ase js unless the prisoner himself makes it physically impossible. 
‘B Dietary and cellular punishments are separate awards, but 
yually given jointly within limits. I am sorry that I failed to 
make this plain. But Mr. Macartney’s quoted instance is 
Dit of fy WON. A man receiving the maximum of 15 days No. 1 and 
v has 2 days No. 2 dietary restriction could not be awarded more 


bird @ tan 28 days cellular confinement, and would never Teceive 
have (y more than 14 except for personal violence, mutiny or incitement 
wer Wit. Nor would he serve this time in a strong or silent cell 
hen fy unless he ‘* smashed up ”’ or made an offensive noise, in which 
st is § we, tegardless of the length of his punishment, he might be 
The @ kept in either until he calmed down. 

have | ©=Mr. Macartney writes of my “‘ special pleading,” and Mr. 
the @ Prior of my “‘ hypocritical self-delusion,” but I am more 
th disturbed by Mr. Angus Watson’s idea that I was “ concerned 
¢ © justify the present administration.” I was concerned to 
“the @ wstify no one and nothing, but to paint as true a picture as I 
aph. could. My critics may be sure that it would have been far 
rder  @Sier to write a popular article if I could have got my teeth 
ig” alo some serious scandal or abuse. It would have been 
any @ ther surprising if I had done so, for the Prison Commission, 
ject avery humane, hardworking and efficient body, spends its 
the me looking for such abuses with the aid of the Visiting 
arly @ Committees. That the Wandsworth assaults took place is a 
Bf proof that neither they nor their staff is infallible. Nor am I. 
But if my readers think that my pictures justified the adminis- 
tration, I see no cause for regret therein. The prison is not an 
institution about which one can be enthusiastic. It has been 
hes § described by a recent secretary to the Co.nmission as a pis 
es aller. Morally and materially it stands in need of constant 
ade § progress and improvement. But Mr. Watson is right when he 
it § says that the most urgent need is the reform of the system of 
ed § judicial punishment, of which the prison is only an instrument. 
in § | myself, in my first article, stressed this point, but I ccu'd 
its § only make a passing mention of it since my terms of reference 
ld § ‘mited me to the prison and did not include the law.—Yours 
st uthfully, LAWRENCE ATHILL. 
he Wheathampstead. 





[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

4 &—Major Athill’s articles have given much food for thought. 
sf [should like to lay stress on the need that prison industries 
« wuld be of economic value. When last I visited young 


ttisoners, the ‘* show-industries ’’ seemed to be ‘‘ mat-making ” 
and “ weaving ’*°—excellent from the paymaster’s point of view, 
‘$ quality and quantity are easy to appraise, but absurd 
‘mployments for prisoners, because no amount of skill at 
wh work will gain a living wage outside. 
ould have 
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make seats or shelters at bus-stops on arterial roads (a much-felt 
want) he would be increasing the sum of human happiness, 
and work more heartily. The introduction of a wage resulted 
from an experiment; a further experiment of paying the trade 
rate, and charging against the man’s earnings a sum representing 
his cost to the State, might bear fruit in reformation as well 
as in output. Probably the goods so produced might be sold 
on the open market, without violating trade-union principles. 
It would be a step forward if there were power to give 
conditional release under supervision to long-term prisoners. 
Such probation could ensure a good start, with employment 
in a suitable environment, but neither the police nor the 
ordinary probation officer should be supervisors. Any breach 
of conditions should make the ‘“‘ prisoner on probation ” 
liable to complete his whole sentence, without counting the 
period of release. The principle works well in Borstal, and 
Home Office schools, and might well be tried in prisons too.— 
Yours faithfully, CHAMPION B. RUSSELL. 
Stubbers, N. Ockenden, Essex. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
S1r,—I have read with profound interest the series of articles 
written by Mr. Athill. Any ex-prisoner knows that in spite 
of Prison Commissioners being personally humane, the system 
itself is so hide-bound by traditions of secrecy and hyprocrisy 
that it is quite impossible for any like Mr. Athill to furnish 
any really correct information. 

As an instance, one of the gravest scandals of prison adminis- 
tration is the cynical and dishonest manner of answering 
petitions submitted by prisoners. In law the Home Secretary, 
aided by the Prison Commissioners, as guardians and trustees 
of a prisoner while he is in prison, are under an obligation to 
investigate any petition submitted to them by a prisoner. How 
shamefully this moral and legal obligation is shirked only 
prisoners, and particularly those in prison who are able to 
establish their complete innocence, can testify. The public 
imagines that the Adolf Beck scandal put an end to this evil. 
It can be shown that such is far from the case, and today a 
prisoner whom the Home Office know full well is innocent 
will be kept in prison, something which will fill the ordinary 
decent man with extreme horror. To all petitions it is 
usual to send a stereotyped reply reading: ‘“‘ The Secretary 
of State, after giving careful consideration to your petition, 
cannot see his way to grant your request.” 

If the forthcoming Prisons Bill is to prove of practical value, 
a series of public meetings should be organised immediately 
at which ex-prisoners could tell the public the whole truth 
about a system which has become as outworn and as evil as the 
old Poor Law system now discarded. 

Will readers of The Spectator interested in the proposal set 
out in the above paragraph kindly communicate with me ?— 
I am, yours very faithfully, H. W. WIcks. 

3 Manor Court, Manor Mount, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,— Whilst I do not wish to deny Mr. Charles Prior’s criticisms 
about certain prison visitors, may I beg him and those who 
read his letter not to believe that all prison visitors are either 
sexual perverts or people who take a delight in observing the 
unhappiness of others ? As one who has been a visitor, I think 
I may say that a good many of us, if we reflected on the difference 
between us and those whom we visited, came to the conclusion 
that the main distinction was that our friends inside had been 
found out and that we had not. We met, we argued, and some- 
times we helped, as man to man, and it was not always we 
who gave the help. 

I have often been consoled by the candid, typically northern, 
statement of one of my friends, when he said to me in his 
cell, ‘* You Know, you visitors, you don’t do no ’arm.”—Yours 
faithfully, R. DUNCAN FAIRN. 

The Settlement, Holgate Hill, York. 











THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Page 737 in your issue of October 29th naturally 
attracted my attention, and copies of it have been sent me by a 
number of members of Toc H who share my inveterate habit 
of turning week by week to The Spectator. 

I would humbly suggest that the young director of a business 
firm, who writes in such a melancholy strain of the divorce 
between the Christian Churches and opportunities for social 
service, is taking a gloomier view of the situation than he need. 

Any normal church in his neighbourhood would. gladly 
assign him work in some good cause. Work of all kinds awaits 
the amateur, and men of his ability are precious. I do not 
know the West End churches well; but it must be extremely 
difficult today, in those much understaffed parishes, to visit 
flats and chambers thoroughly. That is why he has not been 
visited in London. 

Would that his offices were situated in this humbler region 
of the city. He would certainly be visited in office hours 
by some young clergyman who would request permission 
to make friends with his employees, among whom some 
wear badges in their button-holes. Most of these badges 
mark those who wear them as belonging to some body with a 
plain code for making leisure fruitful. 

It can hardly be that, at the age of 24, the writer of your article 
is altogether unacquainted with those enterprises for which 
he protests his fitness. Has he neither a school mission nor a 
college settlement to go to? Has he no friends who are eager 
for his help in a boys’ club? Has he heard of scouting ? 
Did he avoid all forms of social work in his spare time at 
Cambridge ? Can he now defend with honesty his statement 
that no one has ever asked him for help or service ? 

He has charged those who profess to be working for the 
healing of the world with lack of importunity. I have therefore 
no need to be diffident in drawing his attention to something 
which hitherto has not enlisted him—Toc H in London. 
Small as this body is, and struggling for a foothold, it numbers 
a hundred and eighty teams of men who work, unpretentiously 
and at their own cost, to supply an element of help to the 
innumerable needs they are confronting in their own neigh- 
bourhoods. They are painfully conscious that their numbers 
and competence fall profoundly short of the immensity of 
the social task; and they would be ready with joy to put 
your author in touch with any form of work. He need not 
join Toc H unless he wishes; but, if he does, no one will 
be more glad than his obedient servant, P.B. CLAYTON, 

Founder Padre of Toc H. 


All Hallows Porchroom, 
Byward Street, London, E.C.3. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—May “‘ Twenty ” reply to ‘‘ Twenty-four ” ? 

There are various explanations of the general conditions 
in which Fascism arises, but none of these are sufficient to 
explain fully the trends of thought which lead individual 
men and women to see the hope of the world in Fascism. 
There must be some who look to Fascism, not because they 
are brutal, but because they are fine men, who, searching 
in this materialistic world for a religion that will act as a 
practical philosophy of life, can find one only in Fascism. 
I ask your contributor not to think that I am accusing him 
of being a Fascist, of malice aforethought ; but I am convinced 
that he is feeling his way along the path that has led many 
sincere men to Fascism. 

After an existence of unknown thousands of years the 
human race has not yet solved the material problems of life. 
There are higher things in life than bread and butter; yet 
these non-material things, the various arts, reach the majority 
of the people not as something to give them additional joy 
in living after their material wants have been satisfied, but 
in a vulgarised, perverted form, designed to make up for 
that very lack of material satisfaction. Faced with this 
world, your contributor looks for selvation to a world where 
idealist, not materialist values will rule. He says that he 
believes man has ceased to find his inspiration in materialism. 
Certainly we do not wish to look for inspiration only to the 
material side of life. Certainly man cannot live on bread 
alone. But equally certainly, he cannot live without bread. 
I find myself exceedingly materialistic in my outlook on 
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ee 
society ; but that is only because the society which evervth; 
in me urges to criticise is exceedingly materialistic, If : 
correspondent hopes for an idealist world befor , 
afford to be idealists, 
dangerous direction. 


In Germany there has been an attempt to make Up f 
the lack of material satisfaction by the spiritual out ne 
of an idealistic life, by the participation of all in the id” 
nationality, which is supposed to be absolute and to X 
independently of the flesh and blood of the nation, If you 
correspondent wants his idealistic world now, he can find 
itinGermany. But let him, as a critic of our society, remember 
that idealism has always been bitterly opposed by Materialig 
critics of society not so much because they disagree With 
the idealist conception of the world, as because idealism has 
always so passively allowed itself to become the Philosophie 
basis for absolutism, which now finds its expression in Fascism, 

I beg your correspondent to keep his idealism for the futur: 
idealism in this world of ours, in the form in which it manage, 
to get to grips with the world, is nothing but hypocrisy. ~ 
Yours faithfully, MavRIceE Rockevitcu, 

City of Leeds Training College, Headingley, Leeds, 6, 


ew 
then I am afraid he is heading an 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The writer of the third article in this series is state 
to be a director of a London business firm, aged 24. Wouk 
it be presumptuous to enquire whether in his capacity of 
director, i.e., leader, his policy is never to take the initiative 
under any conditions whatever, even by accident, or dos 
he reserve this policy for his private life ?—I am, yours faith. 
fully, GORDON RUSSELL, 
Broadway, Worcestershire. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Will you allow a brief paraphrase of your third cop. 
tributor’s article ? 

He was brought up in the traditional English respect fo, 
religion, but it never went very deep, and Cambridge proved, 
rapid solvent of a merely conventional faith. He was not th 
man to take a line of his own or risk seeming peculiar, so he 
** discontinued public worship—now on a voluntary basis,” 
His unnourished faith wilted, his desire for church worship, 
never very strong, “‘ entirely disappeared,” and his belief in 
Orthodox religion was shaken. This deplorable result wa 
due to ‘‘ the widening influence of Cambridge,” or at leas 
of that part of Cambridge which does not trouble about religion. 
So far your contributor’s experiences are familiar. 

However, this year he heard of the Archbishop’s Recall to 
Religion, and he thought he would give it atrial. So he dropped 
into a Church where a small congregation of the faithful wer 
offering their worship. Unpractised in religious observances 
he felt ill at ease, and assumed that his own apathy was shared 
by the rest of the congregation. He was not interested in the 
sermon. So he decided to spell orthodoxy with a small “o” 
and resume his former habits. If he did not answer the Recal 
the blame did not rest on him; it was ill-timed, and a young and 
eager man could not be expected to join Orthodox “ Chris 
tians ’’ who did not practise what they preached. Besides he 
had a grievance. The clergy had failed to discover him amon 
the millions of London or to recognise his burning zeal for the 
welfare of mankind. Someone should have come forwar 


and given him a chance of helping those citizens whose lot wa J 


less easy than his own. Natural modesty forbade him to al 
on his vicar, or to volunteer his services in aid of one of th 
thousand and one “‘ institutes ”? who wrote asking for his help. 
It was much easier to do nothing and to put the blame on th 
Church. So his great abilities are still running to waste, ani 
not even a Borough Council has sought his aid. No one has 
“bullied him ” into doing what he believes to be his duty, 
and he is not the man to do anything without compulsion. 
“The Church does nothing, why should he?” Orthodos 
religion has clearly failed. 

Nor is that its only failure. Incredible as it may sound, yout 
contributor has lately discovered his inability to save Abyssiié, 
prevent concentration camps in Germany, or arraign Japa 
He is appalled. It must be the Church’s fault. Not only bs 
it failed to enlist the services of your contributor, “it bs 
refused a God-sent opportunity for regaining the place in th 
world that it once held.’ No doubt the two failures are cor 
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nected. What could your contributor do but write to the 
ot contemptible self-pity indeed an echo of the Voice of 
det Thirty? If so, Heaven help the world! Here is a 
ne" and presumably a confirmed member of the Church 
of Christ who, by his own confession, has never lifted a finger 
to help in its work. He has deserted its fellowship, ignored 
its discipline, repudiated its faith, declined its duties, and then 
he has the hardihood to complain that the Church has failed. 
Who in his view constitute “‘ the Church ” ? 

The Church has not failed. It is directly responsible for 
most of the work for humanity which your contributor thinks 
he admires, and it has inspired the whole. Many thousands 
of its members give their time and their money in an attempt 
to do something for those who do not live in the West End. 
But the effectiveness of the Church’s witness and the scope 
of its influence are vastly diminished by the failure of those of 
its members who “ are far too lazy to offer their services,”’ and 
who excuse their own indolence by criticising the failings of 
better men. 

If your contributor will forget for a while the faults of others, 
real or imaginary, and try to put his high ideals into practice, 
he may find inspiration in the fellowship of such ‘‘ Christians ”’ 
as have been bearing the burden while he was revealing his soul 
in the Press; he may even meet a few of the Orthodox (or 
orthodox) who practise what they preach—or at least make the 
attempt. Probably his old College has a Mission in London 
which will be glad to use his abilities ; orf not, the address of 
Cambridge House is 121 Camberwell Road, S.E. 5. 

But service is not so easy as criticism, and if your contributor 
does much it will greatly surprise your obedient servant, 

UNDER FIFTY. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sirn,—I admit I was asking for it! Even the clumsy sabre- 
rattling of the incumbent of Bodham Rectory has been able to 
prick my skin in one place. Judged by my article—‘‘ The 
Voice of Under Thirty—III.”—I am “a self-confessed hum- 
bug.” But in spite of my gratitude to Mr. Joseph Thorp for 
his kindly advice, in spite of my inclination to take up the 
debating points offered by your correspondents from Gerrard’s 
Cross, even in spite of my gratification at having my criticisms 
of the attitude of the Church more than justified by the fulmina- 
tions of Bodham Rectory and Chiswick Vicarage, I am mostly 
distressed by my total failure in impressing on your correspon- 
dents the point I was trying to make. 

The whole essence of my article is that I was personalising a 
generalisation. There are, as everyone will admit, literally 
hundreds of thousands of people who are deliberately shutting 
their eyes to an unpleasant fact which they prefer not to face. 
They are fully aware that their help is urgently needed in the 
service of their more unfortunate fellow-citizens—but at 
present they are content to eat and be merry, knowing very well 
that there is an excellent chance of their being dead tomorrow. 
But what do the Church, as the spiritual leaders of the country, 
intend to do about them? Surely there must be something 


| wrong with their administration and appeal when the Church 


only succeeds in attracting to public worship on Sundays one 
person in every ten of this country’s citizens, many of whom, 
as your correspondents from Gerrard’s Cross admit, go purely 
“from convention.” We are, let us face the fact, a pagan, 
materialistic, pleasure-loving nation. 

And yet, more and more people are endeavouring to find a 
solution to all the problems of present-day life. Why do the 
Church only succeed in helping so few of them? I suggest 
that before the Church again seize on a national crisis in the 
hope of turning it to their own advantage they should make a 
greater effort to attempt to understand the temper of this vast 
ireligious public, who are so eagerly waiting to be shown the 
way to sanity. If the Church would look to the mote in their 
own eye the public might be more inclined to indulge in the 
carpentry necessary to remove the beam in theirs.—I am, Sir, 

UNDER TuirTy, III. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sin,—I am in profound sympathy with the woman who wrote 
“The Voice of Under Thirty—IV.” I suspect that she will 
come in for criticism in your next issue, and so I wish to 
support her. 
I, also, believe that no help can come from political organisa- 
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tions. The man, whom a great number of people choose to call 
** Lord ”’, and who above all had the wish to help human creatures, 
did no more than heal and bless those around Him. And 
because in these days, aeroplane, steamship and wireless have 
brought us so close to people the other end of the world, are 
we to suppose that Christ would now work in a wider field 
than He did in Galilee > 

I believe that He would still heal and bless the maimed and 
the sinners whom He met in His daily life. And if there 
came a war, He would not use his power to stop it, nor comfort 
the wounded. He would go into a high place again and say : 
*“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate.” 

Must we continually strive to do more than what our Lord 
did, as the ideal of our work on earth ? 

I feel sure that for the common man, adherence to political 
faiths is become a reason for neglecting work nearer to hand. 
Party leaders promise to do so much for that vague crowd 
of people whom our Lord identified as neighbours, and a 
vote seers to absolve every man from the sin of his neglect. 
But a vote is no constructive contribution to the solution of 
problems. Like “Under Thirty” I am convinced that I will 
be the greatest help by living an ordered existence as a truc 
wife and wise mother. My contribution cannot reach further 
than the distance from me that I can practise charity.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, . Dora YEATS BROWN. 

St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your ‘“‘ Under Thirties” may be young in age, but 
are certainly antique in thought. Here is ‘‘ No. IV ” declaring 
her belief in a God “ who is the totality of the univers2,” 
and advocating as a guide of life ‘‘ living in harmony with the 
laws of the universe, &c.”” What is this but pure stoicism ? 
What is surprising is that ‘‘ No. IV ” doesn’t proceed to claim 
the title of “‘ Christian.” For the religion of most English 
people is not Christianity at all, but a sentimentalised stoicism.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, JaMes W. GRIFFITHS. 
The Vicarage, Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As it is quite obvious to all that there are good and bad, 
wise and foolish, intelligent and stupid amongst those beth 
under and over thirty, it is difficult to see what possible interest 
the articles entitled ‘‘ The Voice of Under Thirty” can be 
to readers of The Spectator, or that any useful object can be 
attained by publishing them. The officious and arrogant 
young gentleman who contributed the first of this series of 
articles should realise that his views and opinions represent 
nothing more than what he himself thinks about any particular 
subject, and are no indication whatever of the general outlook 
of those under thirty, as there is no such thing as a general 
or typical outlook of those under or over thirty. Each man’s 
opinions are his own, and he has no right to suppose that they 
represent those of others of his own age. I hope that you 
will see your way to publish these few remarks.—Yours, &c.., 
Constitutional Club, D. C. Ross. 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


THE PRICE OF BACON 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The article on “‘ The Price of Food” in your issue of 
October 22nd, states that “‘ bacon is dear very largely because 
Danish supplies have been cut by 42 per cent. since 1933.” 
This raises two points, both of which are controversial. 
First, “‘ Js bacon dear ?”’ and secondly, “‘ To what are recent 
increases in price due?” 

The price of bacon this year has averaged Is. 2{d. (Ministry 
of Labour statistics), that is les; than in any year from the end 
of the War until the depression of 1931-33. During these 
years the price fell very low because the market was flooded 
with subsidised foreign bacon. Bacon producers in all coun- 
tries were losing money, and a continuation of the depression 
prices would have meant their ruin. Apart from 1931-33, 
when conditions were undoubtedly abnormal, bacon prices, 
in spite of recent increases, are lower than in pre-quota years. 
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Since 1929 bacon prices have fallen considerably more than 
the prices of all foods. : ? 


Recent increases of price are not due to a shortage of bacon. 
When the quota was instituted, the total supplies of bacon for 
the British market were stabilised at the normal pre-depression 
consumption, approximately 10,750,000 cwts. a year. There 
is just as much bacon on the market now as there was three 
years ago. But during the past year the cost of feeding-stuffs 
for pigs has risen by 30 per cent.- When this is taken into 
consideration, the average increase of less than Id. a Ib. in the 
price of bacon this year compared with last year seems reason- 
able.—Yours faithfully, RADNOR.’ 


Longford Castle, Salisbury. 


THE RIGHT WAY WITH DRINK 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—It is difficult to understand on what grounds, social, 
material, or ethical, the writer of the article in your last issue 
on *‘ The Right Way with Drink” favours the extension of 
the Carlisle experiment in the control of the Drink Trade. 
The writer is in error in stating that the Royal Commission 
made such a recommendation. The Commission thought 
‘*it desirable that public ownership should be applied else- 
where under circumstances, which will submit the system to a 
further test of both in a social and in a financial sense,”’ but 
‘‘we do not refer specifically to extension of the system of 
management as precisely obtaining at Carlisle. There are 
certain aspects in which we think modification is desirable,” 
and the Report adds, “‘ We think that the management should 
be removed further from direct State and Treasury control.” 


The Scottish Commission recommended that the scheme be 
wound up sod far as it extended to the Scottish areas, and the 
Select Committee on Estimates reported that the administration 
of the scheme was unnecessarily expensive, and that ‘‘ the time 
had come when the organisation should be reconsidered.” 
The writer also stresses the fact that the Carlisle system is 
based on the principle that the incentive of private profit should 
be eliminated. Yet the supporters of the principle of public 
ownership boast of the profits that are being made at Carlisle, 
and the managers of the houses confess that the State is in the 
business for profit. The more drink they sell the better the 
Board is pleased, they say, and that if there is a decline in 
sales the Inspectors want to know the reason why. 

Bristol. W. H. Worsnop. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—The sentiments expressed in the article under the above 
heading are worthy of sympathetic hearing, but there are one 
or two points that may bear a little further scrutiny and 
elucidation. 

With reference to the Carlisle District, the viewpoint is made 
that because of the conditions of its operation sobriety in that 
area by inference is exceptional ; whereas is it not shown by 
the annual reports on these matters that in many towns in the 
north alone of similar size and under similar local conditions 
sobriety is of a higher degree than in that area. Point is also 
made that under the Carlisle system, the coming-of-age of 
which we are told is ‘‘ to be noted,” there being no dividends 
to be paid and therefore no incentive to private profit, the sale 
of drink is not pressed with the consequent advantages. The 
annual report of the State Management Districts, just issued, 
shows that to whatever pocket the profits go there have been 
very fine and increased profits for the last working year. And 
moreover, the accounts show that these are not confined to the 
sale of food and the somewhat commonplace hotel accommoda- 
tion, but also largely to the sale of alcoholic liquor ; to be con- 
sistent no appreciable profit should be made by the State out 
of this side of the business. 

The writer of the article apparently considers that any kind 
of advertising of drink should not be permitted, but at the same 
time admits the trade is ‘‘a perfectly legitimate trade”; it 
seems a little difficult to legally prevent a ‘‘ perfectly legitimate 
trade *’ from advertising its legitimate wares on the same basis 
as other trades, especially as every normal member of the public 
merely treats such drink advertisements just in the same way 
as advertisements to do with other commodities ; the usual 
sort ef thing—‘‘ if you want so-and-so, buy ours because ours 
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are best,” or in other words, ‘‘ ours are better than 80-andesy 
but we cannot: give his name, because we might be we , 
prove it or pay damages.” Has anyone ever heard of . 
instance where a person has been led to drink a Single gla 

alcoholic beverage when he or she did not wish to do go bess . 
of reading an advertisement ? a 


Lastly, with regard to the question of drink and radio 
grammes, many aspects enter into the subjects, and incid ™ 
no incitement to drink can possibly be levelled againg, thee 
programmes. The main reason that drink references ate tor 
found is that these programmes concern the everyday interes, 
of the ordinary man and as drink enters into these every 
interests, it seems quite natural from the viewpoint of ‘the 
average listener that incidental mention in its various forms 
should find its way into the microphone. Programmes Would 
sound very forced and unbalanced if something in our everyday 
life should be strictly censored. Even now there has Cropped 
up nation-wide mirth about the B.B.C. and drink, which jf not 
doing any harm is not doing any good to the cause of Temper. 
ance.—Yours faithfully, JOHN A. Pace, 

Temple, E.C. 4. 


[(1) There was no suggestion in our article that the advertising 
of drink should not be permitted. : 

(2) If our correspondent has never heard of the “Drink 
More Beer” campaign (not any particular firm’s beer, jyg 
beer) its sponsors must have spent a great deal of money in 
vain.—Epb. The Spectator.} 


NATIONAL PARKS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Sir Francis Acland was evidently in a somewhat skittis; 
mood when he wrote the letter which you published 
October 29th. I doubt whether the urgent need of defending 
the beauty of our country from disfigurement is really ; 
suitable subject for jesting; but I have sufficient sense of 
humour to appreciate the fact that Sir Francis Acland reserve 
his grimmest joke for the postscript of his letter. In it he 
suggested that some encouragement might be derived from 
the fact that the Forestry Commission intends to create 
** National Forest Park’ in Snowdonia. 


Now I have no intimate knowledge of Wales and unti 
recently knew nothing except from hearsay about the work of 
the Forestry Commission in the Principality. But a mont 
ago I happened to revisit the Mawddach Valley and spent: 
night at the Tyn-y-Groes Hotel, which is well known to 
lovers of Welsh scenery. It was the first time I had bee 
there since 1922. The river with its dark pools and chattering 
rapids was as delightful as ever. On the right bank, below 
the hotel, the grand old deciduous trees flanking the ravine 
were exquisite in their beauty and formed a glorious foregrount 
to the view of the hills in the direction of Dolgelley. 0: 
the other side of the river the steep bracken-clad slopes 
Penrhos to the left were blazing with the richest colours 0! 
autumn. But, immediately opposite, this grand hillside wa 
cut—as by the gash of a knife across a picture of Titian’s— 
by a horribly straight fence which formed the boundary o 
a dense and uniform plantation of conifers. When I sav 
this, I said to myself: ‘‘ That looks uncommonly like the 
handiwork of the Forestry Commission.” So I crossed tht 
bridge to find out. Sure enough, there was the Commission’ 
notice-board. And before darkness came to hide that incon 
gruous blotch of livid green I was told an astonishing story 
of footpaths diverted, of a particularly fine view utterly hidden 
by the mass of conifers, and of local protests treated with 
disdain. I cannot vouch for the truth of the story, for | 
had no time to investigate the matter. I simply report wiht 
I heard. But the next morning on my way to Dolgelley! 
saw for the first time, on another of the Forestry Commission 
plantations, something of which previously I had only : 
hearsay knowledge—the ghastly skeletons of deciduous trees 
which had been “ringed.” They form a prominent feature 
in the view from the charming ruins of Cymmer Abbey, which 
are now in the safe hands of the Office of Works ; and I cannol 
remember to have seen anywhere a more wanton and loathsome 
piece of vandalism. 

As one who has for many years admired Sir Francis Acland’ 
long devotion to thé public service, I am very sorry that 0 
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.. gocasion the only direction ‘in which I -can follow -him is 

ae use of the Latin language.. And when I hear of the 
roresttY Commission’s proposed “ Forest Park” in Snow- 
jonia, the Latin which comes into my mind is a tag almost 
ea hackneyed to quote : Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, In 
ihe annals of crime it is not uncommon to find a criminal 
‘enging his name ; and the change is seldom a symptom of 
‘onversion or the prelude of reform. Is there any guarantee 
st if the plantations of the Forestry Commission are called 
“Forest Parks”? instead of just “Forests” they will be 
adically different from the uniform masses of Christmas trees 
with which the Commission has disfigured so many beautiful 
places ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, | REGINALD LENNARD. 


Lower Heyford, near Oxford. 
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OVERWORKED BOYS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
sir,—Mr. Butcher, the Liberal National Member for Holland- 
with-Boston, is to be congratulated upon his maiden speech 
in the Debate on the Address, in which he pleaded for the 
reduction of working hours for young people, in particular 
those employed in hotels and cinemas. 


ertising 
Recently, on arriving at a well-known London hotel shortly 


‘Drin: Mf before midnight, I was surprised to find on duty a very tired 
1, jug page-boy aged 14, who told me that he was on night shift 
ney in [from 4 p.m. until 3 a.m. 
The Home Office has since informed:me that, te:ause this 
boy’s employment is not subject to the Shops Act, 1934, 
“ there appears to be no statutory regulation of the hours 
and conditions of his employment which, however, falls within 
the recommendations made in the Report of the Departmental 
itty, = Committee _on the Hours of Employment of Young Persons 
d a in Certain Unregulated Occupations.” 
nding May I urge that, in view of the National Health Campaign, 
lly, the Government should act on this Report? Children in 
se (unregulated occupations are unlikely to derive much benefit 
sryei | from the measures now being taken to improve the physique 


it he | of young people, so long as they are denied the normal hours 


from for recreation and sleep.—Yours faithfully, 

te 3 Huish, Basingstoke, Hants. FLORENCE G. YOUNG. 
anti AIR RAIDS AND THE PUBLIC 

k 0 [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

7 Sir,—With one clause of your Special Correspondent’s grave 
‘al article I find myself in cordial agreement ; when he says 
na ‘so far much too little has been done,” but I give to these 
aa words precisely an opposite meaning to that which they bear 
. in the context. 

ine I am stirred to indignation when I know that a futile gas- 
nd mask is being stored in the country at the rate of half a million 
On per week and at a cost of some £5,000,000 to the nation. 
of I denounced its efficiency some months ago and now assert 
of that tobacco smoke penetrates. I am uninterested in the 
. discussion as to the distribution of its cost, because whether 


by rates or taxes we shall have to pay all right. 

of Yet if it were 100 per cent. effective, of what use is a muzzle 
W over nose, eyes and mouth against lewisite or mustard gas, 
to mention but two of the possible vesicants against which 
| protection might be needed. 

The last Prime Minister stated categorically what is still 
demonstrably true ‘‘. . . there is no defence . . . the bomber 
will get through.” Is it unreasonable to invite the readers 
of your journal to be realist ? Then let us contemplate a 
modern raid, for which we are now so terribly prepared. 

The first squadrons will doubtless use high explosive shells, 
probably in conjunction with thermite shells. The former 
will disintegrate our four essential services: water, gas, 
electricity and sewage. It will also shatter glass over a wide 
area as well as cause serious structural disturbance in the 
masonry of all buildings within a wide radius of such shock 
tactics. The gas-proof chamber which the citizen has been 
told to prepare for himself and his family will thereby be 
tendered futile. The other type will. create fires wherever 
they fall, against which fire-fighters will be absolutely. helpless 
by reason of the shattered water mains.. Then will come 
the turn of the gas-shells and we may rest assured they will 
not be tear-gas shells. Children of tender years are incapable 











of wearing .a, gas-mask. Those who can and preserve any 
morale at all, will find themselves confronted by a situation 
impossible to handle. 


Short of creating at great depth in mother earth, duplicate 
social and industrial organisation, by which human asso- 
ciation and essential services can be maintained, whilst being 
effectually sealed off.from the heavier-than-air gases, which 
otherwise would filter down from the hell-on-earth which 
the bombers were creating above, I assert, without the slightest 
fear of contradiction, there is no defence against this barbarity, 
which, in the worship of the pagan deities of this age, we 
have at length created. 


I therefore repeat, too little has been done. We must now 
use the same resourcefulness to abolish this hideous nightmare 
by reorganising human life on the teaching of Jesus—the 
world’s Supreme Statesman. The task of our age is to swiftly 
establish human relationships on a world-scale in the spirit 
of the Divine Master. Time presses and there is no others 
way to either Peace or Security.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

EpGAR A. SHAW, _ . 
Hon. Secretary, Council of Action, Northern Area. 


29 Alexandra Road, Heaton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 6. 


WILL GOLD DEPRECIATE ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—I am glad to find that Dr. Einzig and I are at least in 
agreement that expansion is not always and inevitably the best 
policy for the world’s monetary authorities to pursue. But I 
have always understood the superiority of the gold standard 
over any alternative device to reside in the fact that it is auto- 
matic, preventing—if adhered to—sectional and national 
currency manipulations with their distorting effects on trade 
and production. Its obvious and superficial disadvantage, as 
Dr. Einzig points out, lies in the fact that the annual increase 
in the supply of gold does not proportionately keep pace with 
the expansion of population and trade. The result must 
logically be either a secular decline in prices (which, provided it 
is recognised as such and taken into account by both borrowers 
and lenders, need be no bad thing) or the world-wide growth 
of gold-economising devices such as bank notes and book 
credits. Historically, of course, both have resulted. 

Dr. Einzig proposes to reverse the historical process and 
refrain from economising to anything like the degree which is 
possible and convenient. The result will be an enormous 
margin or slack which national currency and financial authorities 
will be able to take up whenever they feel like it. The gold 
standard will lose its regulatory effect on national price levels, 
and, with this, its raison d’étre. If we want freedom to manipu- 
late national price levels regardless of trade movements, why 
worry about, and pay for, gold? And if, on the other hand, 
we want an automatically functioning gold standard, why 
purchase so much gold as to destroy—in view of the possible 
economies—its automatic quality ? 

On one condition I should be whole-heartedly in favour of 
Dr. Einzig’s policy; that the new accumulations of gold should 
form not a series of national war-chests but an international 
reserve. Secular price-trends may get out of hand. But 
Dr. Einzig appears content to leave them as a reinforcement to 
the armoury of economic nationalism.—Yours, &c., 

HONOR CROOME. 


“BY ORDER OF THE SHAH” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—My attention has been called to the review of a book, 
By Order of the Shah, contained in your issue of October 15th, 
1937. This review contains a gratuitous and perfectly unjusti- 
fied association of my name with the peregrinations of the 
authors of a book of which your review is not laudatory. 

I am unaware that I have ever made the acquaintance of 
either of the authors, I had not heard of the book before your 
review was brought to my notice, and I am not the * Dis- 
tinguished personage ” of your reviewer’s baseless surmise. I 
must ask you to publish this disclaimer in your next issue.— 
Yours faithfully, CADMAN, 

Britannic House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2, 
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MR. HUXLEY’S TESTAMENT 


By HONOR CROOME 


Eyeless in Gaza roused in many readers a sense of bewilderment 
and exasperation. Obscurity had succeeded clarity, the bel 
canto had turned to thick-voiced exhortation . . . it was like 
seeing on some oddly reversed film a butterfly become a pupa ; 
a disconcerting experience. What on earth had happened ? 

In Ends and Means the answer is given, an answer perhaps 
best indicated comparatively, by the following quotation from 
the penultimate chapter : 

“Does the world as a whole possess the value and meaning that 

we constantly attribute to certain parts of it (such as human beings 
and their works) and if so, what is the nature of this value and 
meaning ? This is a question which, a few years ago, I should not 
even have posed. For, like so many of my contemporaries, I took 
it for granted that there was no meaning. This was partly due to 
the fact that I shared the common belief that the scientific picture 
of an abstraction from reality was a true picture of reality as a 
whole ; partly also to other, non-intellectual reasons...” 
That is the early Huxley, the mocking virtuoso of Antic Hay, 
the irresponsible fantasiast of Crome Yellow, even the self- 
torturing analyst of Point Counterpoint. Vanity, vanity, all 
is vanity; and yet there are values, yet there is Bach, there 
is the Heiliger Dankesgesang. One constantly notices this 
juxtaposition of futilitarianism and a passionate pity, of dis- 
gusted accidie and a rapturous recognition of that which for 
a moment enables futility to be forgotten. In the later essays 
the balance changes. There are psychological states in which 
futilitarianism is truth; there are others in which unity and 
meaning are truth; and one state is as valid as another. 

In Pascal, in The One and the Many, in Wordsworth and 
the Tropics, there emerge the general outlines of a sceptic’s 
creed. Value lies where at the moment one may choose to 
find it; in unity and in diversity, in asceticism and in 
voluptuous appreciation, in a mutually controlled and balanced 
excess of every human attribute. Now, in Eveless in Gaza 
and in the present volume, the development takes two further 
steps. The assumption of the equal validity and value of all 
psychological states is discarded and the interest broadens 
from the individual to society. Truth is no longer relative 
and personal, a matter of taste to be settled between a man’s 
own soul, intellect and senses; it is absolute, universal, 
and essential to the salvation of mankind from physical and 
spiritual catastrophe. The One may have many names and 
attributes varying in time and in space, but there is a One; 
human ideals may vary, but there emerges an overriding 
ideal—essential freedom or non-attachment : 

“The ideal man is the non-attached man. WNon-attached to his 
bodily sensations and lusts. Non-attached to his craving for power 
and possessions. Non-attached to the objects of these various 
desires. Non-attached to his anger and hatred; non-attached to 
his exclusive loves...” 

In the way of that ideal stand the seven deadly sins; and 
of these the deadliest is anger. For anger leads to violence, 
destructive not only to the individual but, in the form of 
modern war, to all humanity. It vitiates even the best of 
ends when it is used as a means towards them. Here is, 
once again, the thesis of the Encyclopaedia of Pacifism, partly 
summarised, partly amplified. It is this theme, indeed, to 
which the most energy and thought appear to have gone; 
and rightly, for it is the most urgent. But it does not stand 
alone ; it is only one of several means to an end. It forms 
part of a whole “ practical cookery book of reform” with 
recipes for most aspects of social betterment. This section of 
the book is scrappy but stimulating. In home politics Mr. 
Huxley seeks decentralisation both by function and by region, 
in foreign politics (apart from the supreme desideratum of 
non-violence) the open frontier and the open door. In 
Ends and Means. By Aldous Huxley. 
8s. 6d.) 


(Chatto and Windus. 





economic matters he favours collective ownership of all large. 
scale enterprise, the reduction of inequality, and—yery 
hesitantly, on account of its international dangers—nation, 
planning. His educational recipe is an extension of Montess,; 
principles. He sketches a voliniary organisation to “ by 
a working model” of the good society, avoiding the errors ¢ 
the monastic orders, of the Quakers, of Oneida and Ney 
Harmony and the like. He provides sidelights on the cinema, 
the population question, large-scale economic enterprise 
“ dirtless farming,” and a dozen more points. One refrains 
from quotation only because one would never stop quoting 


Finally, in the last three chapters, he abandons recipes fo 
a discussion of the fundamental and eternal verities; th 
nature of God, the-nature of belief, the nature of ethic. 
Mind is more than an epiphenomenon. .The mystic’s appr. 
hension of unity is as valid, in.spite of the failure of others 
to experience it, as the musician’s apprehension of sound o 
the artist’s of colour. This unity, though neither anthn. 
pomorphic nor moral per se, has moral value since its experienc 
requires the strenuous practice of positive virtue. Such ar 
his conclusions; and above all there stands the conclusion 
that these things are of the utmost practical importance, 
The tree is known by its fruits. The fruits of materialism, 
of anthropomorphic religion, of the separation of ideals and 
of means, are under our eyes today and their bitter and 
unwholesome taste in our mouths. All that we are is th 
result of what we have thought. That in the final analysis 
is the theme of the whole book. We must grasp our ideak 
consciously and intelligently and pursue them only by means 
which are themselves compatible with the ideal. Mental 
sloth is as deadly a sin as any other. Again and again we 
are brought back to this necessity; the tree is known by 
its fruits. 


It is easy to pick individual holes-in the argument here 
and there. The “ recipes ”’ are sketchy to a degree. Economic 
and administrative difficulties are brushed aside with optimistic 
unconcern. On the gospel of non-violence itself one may 
feel that the last word has not been said. The power of 
non-violence depends, in the last resort, on the underlying 
decency of .the aggressor. But are there .not aggressors 
impervious to its influence? Could non-violence have done 
any good to the helots of ancient Sparta, to the Albigenses, 
to the Jews in modern. Germany? Should the God 
Samaritan allow the traveller to be beaten up before comin 
to his succour? Is there no good worth defending ? 


But the respect aroused by Ends and Means is independent 
of complete agreement with its practical conclusions. Its 
very shortcomings somehow increase that respect. It does 
not, as a matter-of literary techhique, rank anywhere near the 
novels and essays. Gone are the airy literary allusiveness, 
the delectable and flattering pyrotechnics of culture, gone the 
alluring ethical eclecticism, gone, except for a few rare flashes, 
the incisive and caustic wit. There remains a naked, almost 
stumbling sincerity. The futilitarian, the critic, the satirist, 
the connoisseur, has become a prophet in deadly earnest 
calling the world—calling each individual—to repentance 
before it be too late; to repentance bodily, intellectual and 
spiritual, and to action when repentance is complete. It is 
a curiously impressive personal testament, a whole more con- 
vincing than its constituent parts; a book to be read, re-read 
and thought about. The practical advice may be faulty but 
the essential method is surely sound. It is this combination 
of intense intellectual effort, intense preoccupation with 
ultimate truth, and intense emotional and artistic sinceriy, 
which is the world’s first need today. 
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d Music. By Sir James Jeans. (Cambridge University 
8s. 6d.) 

strike a dozen single notes at random on the piano, 
. psa effects of which the sciences of physics and 
pi between them could in theory give an exhaustive 
we t, Regions of pressure and rarefaction (sound waves) 
are created in the atmosphere. These waves impinge upon the 
ardrums—I am summarising, I hope not too inaccurately, 
for the complications of the human body are beyond the com- 
prehension of the average human mind, Sir James Jeans’ 
extremely lucid but inevitably complicated account—which 
transform the waves into electric currents which, passing 
through and suitably agitating the ossicles and having traversed 
the passages of the labyrinth, reach the cochlea, a coiled tube 
like a snail’s shell containing a window in the shape of a 
sensitive oval membrane. Inside the cochlea is a fluid which 
the impact of the electrical current upon the oval membrane 
causes to ripple. The ripples agitate a layer of fibres, the basilar 
membrane (it is an cight-thousandth of an inch in thickness 
and contains 24,000 fibres ranging from a fifteenth to 
' roth of an inch in length), and the vibrations of the basilar 
| membrane transmit further electrical currents to a bundle 
of nerves which run from the cochlea into the brain. Here 
we lose touch. But after more complex agitations of nerves 
in the brain a mystery occurs, the mystery of the passage 
from brain to consciousness, from body to mind, and we 
experience the sensation of hearing the notes. I have indicated 
' only a small proportion of the enormous number of physical 
processes which precede the act of hearing, my object being 


jence an 
a Press. 


| merely to suggest that the physical and physiological processes 


which occur, plus the psychological sensation of hearing, 
constitute in this case a complete account of ali that occurs. 


Now let us suppose that the same notes are struck, but 
are struck in such a way that they form the statement of the 
theme of a Bach fugue. The same processes occur as before ; 
the physical events are the same, but now there is a something 
added—an aesthetic effect—for, hearing the statement, we may 


E be thrilled to ecstasy. What is the reason for the difference ? 
| The physical events in the two cases are, I repeat, the same ; 
| only their order is changed. Yet in changing the order we have 
> made the transition from science to art. How and why ? 


It is to answer these questions that Sir James Jeans has 
written the present book; or rather to answer the question 
of “how.” The question of “why,” is, he is prepared to 
agree, in the last resort unanswerable, at any rate by science, 
although, apparently, he holds that science can tell us why 
we like some sounds better than others. 


“Tf” (he writes) “‘ the question is debated as to whether the music 


' of John Sebastian Bach is superior to that of his son Philipp Emanuel, 


science can bring nothing to the discussion. The question is pufely 
one for artists, and it is quite conceivable, although perhaps rather 
improbable, that they may not be able to agree as to the answer. 
On the other hand, if the question is whether the music of either 
Bach is superior to that produced by a chorus of cats singing on the 
roof, there will be little doubt as to the answer. The artists will all 
agree, and science is able to explain to a large extent why they agree.” 


The scientific explanation entails a description of the 
physiological process of hearing, an account of the physical 
basis of harmony, and an analysis of sound into frequency 
of vibrations. Being neither scientist nor musician, I have yet 
found the book of extraordinary interest. It contains an enor- 
mous amount of information that is not usually known or 
easily accessible. It explains why we hear music better with 
our eyes shut and in a comparatively empty room, particularly 
a wooden room; what is the optimum reverberation period, 
and what the ideal conditions for a concert. The subject, as 
Ihave already indicated, is extraordinarily complex. There are 
the processes involved in the generation of sound, the processes 
involved in its transmission to our eardrums, these latter being 
tendered infinitely more complex by the invention of the 
tadio and the gramophone; finally, there are the processes 
involved in the transmission of the agitations of the eardrum 
to the brain. During any of these processes distortion may 
occur. The ear itself is, for example, a prince of distorters ; it 

“may add entirely new musical notes to those which are played 
by the orchestra. It may also—and this is not only with people 
Who are partially deaf—filter out certain other notes of high and low 
Pitch entirely, refusing to transmit them to the brain, Even if it 
does not do this, it invariably favours certain sounds at the expense 
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of others, so that the various sounds are heard in proportions quite 
different from those in which they were played by the orchestra.” 
Hence, the chances of anybody hearing precisely what the 
composer intended him to hear—and what, by the way, did 
the composer intend him to hear, a thought in his (the com- 
poser’s) mind—but one cannot after all hear a thought—or 
the expression, the highly distorted expression, which the 
composer succeeded in giving to his thought in his score, or 
the expression, still more highly distorted, which is given to 
the score on the piano ?—are very slight. 

To the question “ why ”, with which the book is ostensibly 
concerned, there is apparently no answer. 

““Innumerable theories,” says Sir James Jeans, “are ready to 
tell us the origin of the annoyance we feel on hearing a discord, but 
none even attempts to tell us the origin of the pleasure we feel on 
hearing harmony ; indeed, ridiculous though it may seem, this latter 
remains one of the unsolved problems of music.” 

I do not think that it is ridiculous. 
with our ears nor with our brains, but with our minds. The 
enjoyment of music, in fact, is an aesthetic pleasure. Of 
aesthetic pleasure science can tell us nothing. It can only 
describe the processes which take place in the body before 
its occurrence. That a human hand is dragging the tail of 
a horse across the entrails of a cat is, we should all agree, 
not an adequate way of describing a performance on the 
violin by Kreisler. The description of what happens in the 
hearer’s body is in the same category of irrelevance. I know 
that if somebody sticks a pin in my finger, I shall feel pain ; 
I know, too, that I like Brie cheese better than Canadian cheddar. 
Can science tell me why? It cannot. What it can do is to 
inform me what neural messages are despatched from the 
finger tips to the brain in the former case, and how the taste- 
buds are affected in the latter. But why upon these neural 
messages a sensation of pain, upon these taste-bud reactions 
a sensation of pleasure, should supervene, it cannot tell me. 

When science does tackle aesthetics, its inadequacy is all 
too plain. Sir James Jeans has an illuminating chapter sum- 
marising some of its attempts. It has been thought, for example, 
that what we call harmony is connected with the ratios of small 
numbers, and that the further we go from small numbers the 
more we pass into the realm of discord. But why do we like 
the sound of two tones, when the ratio of their frequencies 
can be expressed by small numbers? There is no answer. 
Why do we like to hear CG rather than C alone? Because, 
Sir James Jeans suggests, the exercise of his faculties gives 
pleasure to a healthy being, and, the greater the exercise of 
the faculty, the greater will be the pleasure. Scientists are 
warier than they used to be, and Sir James Jeans, being among 
the wariest and the wisest, would be the first to acknowledge 
the inadequacy of this suggestion. In fact, he does acknowledge it. 

C. E. M. Joan. 
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A. E. 


A Memoir of A. E. By John Eglinton. (Macmillan 7s. 6d.) 

The Living Torch. By A. E. Edited by Monk Gibbon. 

millan. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. JOHN EGLINTON, the Irish essayist and literary com- 

panion of George Moore, has written the life of A. E., ‘told 
so far as possible in A. E.’s letters and in his own recollections 

and those of common friends. As a story it is all too short, and 
though it is an ‘‘ authorised ” life, the title given it of a memoir 
pretty well indicates the scope of Mr. Eglinton’s biography. 

Certainly those like myself, to whom the famous “‘ Irish poet, 
economist and mystic ”’ was a problem (an attractive problem), 
will be satisfied that his biographer should be a man of thought 
like Mr. Eglinton rather than a historian or anecdotist, however 
brilliant ; and I daresay that A. E. himself would have shrunk 
from becoming the subject of an elaborate work of research. 
Still the biographies of many persons less influential than 
A. E., less many-sided, have been full-dress events, and I 
confess that I feel the lack of an index in a book which contains 
various interesting references to such important figures of our 
times as W. B. Yeats, Moore, Plunkett, Shaw, F. S. Oliver— 
to mention but a few of those who sought A. E.’s peculiar 
wisdom or were entranced by his benevolent personality. 

_ The memoir, beautifully composed and written, is a tribute, 
but a tribute which comes from both the mind and the heart, 
a sagacious as well as an affectionate book. It is in a philo- 
sophical spirit and with a dry humour that Mr. Eglinton indicates 
the various differences between his point of view and that of 
the great and endearing man whom he knew for so long. 
They did not see eye to eye about Ireland and about the War, 
and were even estranged for a time by a political dispute. 
A. E., being himself a ‘‘ lapsed” Northerner, used to look 
on Eglinton’s Unionist reserves as an expression of one of the 
hereditary Irish perversities, amazing in a man of superior 
intelligence. But there are many passages in this memoir 
which show a rare insight on the part of Mr. Eglinton into Irish 
things and people, notably his picture of Horace Plunkett 
and the group of economic workers surrounding him into 
which A. E. was initiated just about the time he had begun 
to persuade himself of the ‘‘ specially sacred nature of the 
soil of Ireland,” a conception which afterwards entered into 
all his political and social theories. ‘Towards 1920, almost all 
the Dublin Intellectuals except Eglinton were backing Sinn 
Fein with their mouths, and the transcendental tone of A. E.’s 
statements of the Irish case, by their very remoteness from 
Realpolitik, played a part in bringing about Mr. Lloyd George’s 
*‘ surrender” to Collins. Every important English visitor 
went to A. E. as to the national sage. 


(Mac- 


“Probably (says Eglinton) there are men nearly everywhere, 
talkers and philosophers, who loom larger in their little circle than 
the great ones of the world outside. But there was nothing merely 
local or provincial in A. E.,and what strangers commonly said of 
him was that they had never met anyone like him. His mind rose 
as free trom its surroundings as Coleridge’s. . . .” 

It is said that Collins, after listening to a discourse upon the 
“national Being,” enquired: ‘“‘And your point, Mr. 
Russell ?”?; but A. E., like Swedenborg and Yeats in their 
Senates, could meet and often overcome in argument men of 
the world on their own ground, though he had a distressing 
habit, when worsted, of reverting to the aloofness of the 
cosmic philosopher. His mistake as an Irish prophet was in 
failing to recognise, as Mr. Eglinton puts it, that “‘ the essential 
Ireland was Catholic Ireland, from which he was excluded.” 
How far he was a disappointed man at the end it is difficult 
to say; but after having been the most stay-at-home creature 
in the world, he spent the last years largely in London and 
America. ‘‘ He seems,” says Mr. Eglinton, ‘‘ to have been as 
pleasingly diverted in America as Erasmus was in England 
by the enthusiastic kisses of female adorers.”” My impression 
was that he had lost a great deal of his old gusto and self- 
confidence ; his halcyon times were those of his Irish influence. 
Mr. Eglinton recalls him in his early Theosophical days when 
he was a solitary who had begun to paint his visions; and 
he remarks that if renunciation was what A. E. was really 
inclined to, his true path would have lain through ‘“‘ the 
lonely and often inglorious toil of the practice of art.” He 
believed that he was essentially a painter, and judges so good 
as Hugh Lane and Doctor Bodkin were ready to assent, even 
when maddened by his contentment to rest in a technical incom- 
petence. On the other hand, as a writer. his workmanship 
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Bais 
was always effective, and he never seems to have encoy 
the slightest difficulty in communicating both in ey 
prose his heroic opinions and that sense of the Magic of ani 
upon which his religiosity was founded. “art 

Another admirable tribute is Mr. Monk Gibbon’s 


iasae : Collect 
of A. E.’s contributions to the Irish Statesman. The in 
Torch recalis for us the sage in his amazing Versatility, rex 
‘at every moment to philosophise upon an ond 


: . Y subject Upoy 
heaven and earth and in the void. A long biographicy 


Introduction to the collection is written with deep fecig 
and reveals a close acquaintance with A. E.’s work ani 
thought. Mr. Monk Gibbon discusses at some length and 
most interestingly the nature of the poet’s visions and his 
religious attitude. With A. E. religion seems to have been 
an experimental science, based on his success in certain Prac. 
tices of concentration, &c., and on things seen. The Canil, 
of Vision records surprising communications with Personage 
supposed to have come out of the memory of earth, and for 
these supernormal experiences it seems that A. E. looked to 
scientific and pseudo-sources for confirmation. This jg ny 
how the faithful among men (whether members of the organise 
Churches or not) usually find their way through the worl: 
and on re-reading A. E.’s articles on philosophical and religious 
subjects, now in Mr. Monk Gibbon’s edition, I find myself 
doubting whether he was a man of the deeper certainties, By 
of what Mr. Eglinton says of his prodigious cleverness, and of 
what both he and Mr. Gibbon say of his fullness of heart for 
all, and chiefly for the weaker, his material disinterestedney 
and the affection he inspired, there can be no dispute. 


J. M. Hone, 


PROPHET AND SEER 


Von Hugel and Tyrrell: The Story of a Friendship. By 
M.D.Petre. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


THE surviving personal friends either of Baron von Hiiged 
or of Father Tyrrell, and all who were in any way concerned 
in the religious crisis in which they played so great a part, 
will approach this book with an eagerness not untouched by 
apprehension. Only a few of the long and numerous letters 
addressed by the Baron to Tyrrell in the course of their friend- 
ship were allowed to appear in the volume of Selected Letters, 
which was thereby greatly impoverished ; and the continued 
hope that this unique and important correspondence might 
be published im extenso has never been fulfilled. The whole 
collection has now been deposited in the MS. department 
of the British Museum; and from it Miss Maude Petre has 
made this profoundly interesting if limited selection, in order 
to ‘leave a true history behind me of a somewhat tragic 
friendship,”’ the true character of which, she thinks, has been 
in some respects misunderstood. 

As Canon Lilley reminds us in his admirable introduction, 
this was a connexion which—full in the end of suffering for 
both the partners to it—has permanently affected the develop- 
ment of English theology. But even apart from this, and 
regarded simply as a study in contrasting personalities, the 
history is an absorbing one. On one side is Von Higel, 
the massive thinker, slow to define, methodical, cautious to 
excess, diplomatic in his dealings with those in power; yet 
with his whole life penetrated through and through by a 
sense of Eternity, a deep passion for God, which no religious 
controversy could blur. On the other side, Tyrrell, that 
“restless pugnacious being,’ swift, eager, impetuous and 
imprudent; a religious genius capable of great spiritual 
intuitions, but incapable of enduring in tranquillity the 
stupidities and resistances of the official Church; a brilliant 
writer, with a talent for epigram which did nothing to smooth 
his path. This was a spirit entirely unfitted for the dangerous 
trades of theological speculation and ecclesiastical reform. 
with their “endless pulling down and restless bitterness ” 
a soul which could only develop its noblest powers, as Von 
Hiigel saw and said, ‘‘in deep recollection, purification, 
quietness, intuition, love.” Thus, forced by the pressure 
of events further and further from “‘ that deep great spiritual 
life which is your one strength, joy and significance,” it was 
left at the mercy of the soul’s worst toxins—anger, suspicion 
and bitterness. 

In some respects, Miss Petre thinks, Tyrrell was the loser 
by a friendship in which Von Hiigel, in virtue of his seniority 
and vast-range of knowledge, inevitably took the lead. By 
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] CELIA by E. H. YOUNG 


A new novel by the author of Williamand Miss Mole 
Published to-day 8s. 64. 


FATHER COLDSTREAM JULIAN DUGUID 


author of Green Hell and A Cloak of Monkey Fur 


‘A tense and exciting story of Jesuit activities among South 
American Indians during the 18th century.’ BOOK SQCIETY NEWS 7s. 6d. 


KISSING THE ROD Short stories VIOLA MEYNELL 


‘A collection like this is a rare event, Miss Viola Meynell is deeply 
sensitive.” The TIMES Literary Supplement Ts. 6d. 


A PURSE OF COPPERS SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


A new volume of short stories by the author of Midsummer Night 
Madness, Bird Alone and A Nest of Simple Folk 7s. 64. 


THE SHORT STORIES OF LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


The best of the stories from The Tent, Spring Sowing and The 
Mountain Tavern 58 stories, 436 pages 7s. 6d. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1937 


A brilliant cross section of the best work in America and England. 
Thirty-seven stories selected by E. J. O'BRIEN 442 pages 7s. 6d. 


TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


WE DIDN'T MEAN TO GO TO SEA 
ARTHUR RANSOME 


A new book about the Swallows by the author of Swallows and 
Amazons, Swallowdale, Pigeon Post, Coot Club and Peter Duck. 
Published to-day Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


THE FAR-DISTANT OXUS KATHARINE HULL 
and PAMELA WHITLOCK 


‘This is a collaboration of genius. It is a miraculous book written 
with a good sense, and a practicality which would put most grown- 
up authors to shame.” EVENING NEWS 

With an introduction by Arthur Ransome. Illustrated 


GENERAL 


GARBO AND THE NIGHT WATCHMEN 


A selection of British and American film critics assembled and 
edited by ALISTAIR COOKE, including the work of Graham Greene, 
John Marks and Robert Herring Ts. 6d. 


TURNED ADRIFT _ The Story of a Dog by ESSEX HOPE 


Illustrated from drawings by STANISLAUS BRIEN 6s. 


BUSHVELD DOCTOR LOUIS C. LEIPOLDT 


Another doctor’s odyssey. A fine record of work in the Transvaal 
and an illuminating commentary on African affairs 10s. 6d. 


THE RADICAL TORY, Disraeli’s political development, 


illustrated from his early writings and speeches, selected, edited and 


introduced by H. W. J. EDWARDS, with a preface by G. M. NORING 
All prices are net 8s. 6d. 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 





7s. 6d. 
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it he was brought into touch with that Roman Catholic 
Modernist Movement which in -the end effected - little but 
the spiritual ruin of some of those who gave it of their best ; 
and was led to the study of critical problems for which his 
mind and soul were not really suited. These he attacked 
with characteristic recklessness; and with destructive effect 
on a spiritual life far too lightly balanced to bear with impunity 
the impact of the so-called scientific method. In the earliest 
letters here printed—the intimate and beautiful series relating 


to Von Hiigel’s young daughter Gertrud, and her difficulties . 


of faith—we find Tyrrell taking the initiative and giving advice 
which, in its wisdom and delicacy, could only come from a 
skilled and devoted director of souls perfectly sure of his own 
ground. Yet, strangely enough, the very mistake which he 
accuses Von Hiigel of making in the case of his own child— 
that of introducing her too quickly to problems which could 
only disturb her, and truths which she could not digest— 
was, in a certain sense, repeated in his.own case. The dis- 
cussions and speculations of the “‘ Higher Critics,”’ of absorbing 
intellectual interest to the Baron but incapable of affecting 
the deep certitudes by -which he lived, worked destruction 
to a soul of Tyrrell’s type. Five years later he is writing to 
the Abbé Bremond : 

“It has been a bad Christmas for me, and ‘ lampades nostrae 
exstinguuntur ? has been‘ on the. tip .of :my. tongue all the while. 
Saying the Midnight Mass for the nuns for whom it was all so real, 
life-giving, factual and tangible, I could fain have cried out ‘ Date 
nobis de oleo vestro’ hankering after the flesh pots of Egypt and 
loathing the thin and windy manna of criticism and truth... . I 


could have damned a!! the critics into hell, if they had but left me 
such a receptacle.” 


To such a mind, restless and vehement, but incurably 
religious, jolted out of its institutional environment and deprived 
by the “ scientific method ” of the poetic vehicles appropriate 
to spiritual truth, the Baron’s profound metaphysical faith, 
his tolerance, prudence, and patience could bring little but 
exasperation. As the Modernist situation developed, the 
divergence of soul between the two friends showed itself 
ever more clearly: Tyrrell, lost without his anchor in the 








General Knowledge 


1. When did Japan leave the League ? 
2. Who are the Nine Old Men ? 


3. What is the estimated strength of England’s 
Air Force after 5 years ? 


. Date of the Treaty of Rapallo ? 
. Who signed it ? 
. Name of France’s present Finance Minister ? 


. Who or what was Clausewitz ? 


oN AN fm 


. What countries form the Little Entente ? 


Answers will all be found in Stephen King- 
Hall’s new book The World since the War. 
Those whose memory for recent events is 
shorter than it should be, might find the 2/6 
charged for this book, with its index and 
useful date-list, well spent. At any bookshop. 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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deeps, became more and more the angry and embittereg «: 
of the official Church, which certainly appears in these om 
in no amiable light. “‘I wish to God I could ay 
Anglicanism, in order to live in clean surroundings» Ye 
Higel, equally aware of that Church’s imperfections coud 
yet look beyond them; transcending all personal disappcin 
ments and resentments, and accepting with a noble genera, 
and patience the real sufferings and misunderstandings yy; 

fell to his own share. The final issue is a remarkable demon. 
stration of the determining power of character. Overwhelmai 
by the same storm, Tyrrell was wrecked, and of the causes for 
which he struggled hardly a trace remains. But Von Hiigel; 
influence, spreading far beyond the Church to which he gave 
such a costly devotion, continues to increase and js to be 
discovered in all the profounder reaches of English religioy; 
life. EVELYN UNperum, 


AN AUSTRALIAN APPRAISES 
DOWNING STREET 


The Colonial Office. A History. By Henry L. Hall, Ph 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) D. 


Dr. HALL’s history of the Colonial Office, which he brought 
to completion as a Research Scholar of Melbourne University, 
covers the years from 1836 to 1885 with occasional references 
to events of a later date. He has made extensive use of the 
actual records of the office which are available for public 
examination, and ‘quotes freely from office minutes anj 
memoranda, which sometimes derive a certain piquancy from 
the very fact that they were not intended for the light of day, 
The separation of the Dominions Office from the Coloni 
Office was primarily a concession to Dominion susceptibilities, 
and Dr. Hall helps the reader to understand how these arose, 
But his final judgement on the office is far from being a con- 
demnation, and he goes some way towards putting the relative 
responsibilities of statesmen and of civil servants in their 
proper places. ‘‘ Men wondered if the Colonial Office had 
any policy at all. Read ‘Government’ for ‘ Colonial Office; 
and the charge is nearer the truth.” 

But Dr. Hall does not seem to have grasped this truth 
himself as firmly as he might have done. There is a certain 
naiveté in his remark that ‘‘it is difficult to be sure about 
the influence of the Cabinet . . . but there are some instances 
of a Cabinet decision.” He has dealt, of course, with a period 
when there was no systematic record of Cabinet discussions 
and decisions, but he seems to have credited the Secretary 
of State and the office with an independence which was never 
theirs. His field of study has been so wide that he has been 
compelled to browse selectively over it,-but he may claim to 
have browsed with discrimination. Reading Colonial Office 
minutes, he becomes a Colonial Office man. He has n0 
patience with Treasury oppression and restriction or Foreign 
Office procrastination. But is he fair in quoting as a ridiculous 
example of ‘lack of geographical knowledge” Sir John 
Pakington’s reply to a lady who asked him, at a banquet, 
where the Virgin Islands were? ‘‘ As far as possible, dear 
lady, from the Isle of Man,” said the Secretary of State. A 
Colonial Office junior need not have blushed at such an answet. 
Sir James Stephen, Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
from 1836 to 1847, was an outstanding personality whose 
far-sighted wisdom shines through some minutes which 
Dr. Hall quotes : 

‘* There is not on the globe a social interest more momentous— 
if we look forward for five or six generations—than that of reserving 
the continent of New Holland as a place where the English race 
shall spread from sea to sea unmixed with any lower caste. As 
we now regret the folly of our ancestors in colonising North America 


from Africa, so would our posterity have to censure us if we should 
colonise Australia from India.” 


(Stephen was writing in 1841.) And long before the term 
“‘ Dominion status ” had been invented Colonial Office officials 
had realised that self-government meant non-interference. 


“When you give a colony self-government ” (wrote Sir Frederic 
Rogers in 1868) “‘ you part with all your power, and you p 
that the colony is to govern itself if it can, and remain ungov 
if it can’t. Ungoverned that is, till its disasters compel it eithet 
to compromise differences or to have recourse . . . to the 
authority capable of altering that which has become unworkable 
viz., Parliament.” 


It reads like a premonition of recent developments i 
Newfoundland. It is nearly a hundred years since Stephea 
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agreed with Cornewall Lewis that there should be an annual 
apologia issued under authority and in narrative form, showing 
the public exactly what the Colonial Office had done in the 
past year. This is precisely what Mr. Ormsby-Gore has 
just promised to the House of Commons. 

ROLAND VERNON. 


ENGLAND SURVEYED ONCE MORE 
An Irishman’s England. By J. S. Collis. (Cassell. 7s. €d.) 


Mr. COoLLis comes from a casual, impulsive, religious, ignorant, 
naturally cultured country to a country businesslike (he agrees 
that England breeds a nation of shopkeepers), aloof, irreligious 
(but highly ethical), relatively educated, and utterly Philistine. 
He is not himself a typical Irishman (if he were he could not 
have written a book so much in praise of England), but he 
retains many Irish qualities—enough to be able to claim that 
despite his years of exile he still looks at England from across 
St. George’s Channel. He is naive, impulsive, prejudicial, 
easily fascinated; he has his countryman’s habit of making 
eloquent phrases which on a strict analysis mean little but 
are none the less suggestive; he works through intuition, 
not through logic; like all Irish writers he preserves the 
ability to be incessantly surprised; it never occurs to one 
to remark on his efficiency, which is the quality which hardly 
any English writer lacks however little else he may possess. 

It is natural that what should impress an Irishman most 
about England is its organisation—a much sounder organ- 
isation than that of the totalitarian State, since it is not a ‘rigid 
discipline imposed from above by the party in power but an 
order that has grown up as the result of social processes, retains 
a degree of flexibility, and keeps much of its power in reserve. 
Its flexibility is what allows the tradition of ‘ muddling 
through ”’ to be pointed at with pride and not with shame— 
** when their unity seems threatened from without or within,” 
Mr. Collis writes, the English “‘ rise to the occasion and organise 
themselves in a solid body for the sake of the nation.”” They 
realise that they are a nation, and it does not occur to them, 
as it does to other countries, to demand that their status as 
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such be recognised. They may divide themselves into p»: 

but they unite themselves in a belief that their object j 

oat is 

progress. They dislike thought, and consequently dig 

plans or programmes; but their belief in action when 
moment calls for it is as strong as their distrust of theo ‘ 
hence their opportunism—* the only method,” as Mr. Coll 
says, “‘open to a people who dislike thinking their Way by 
are extremely good at feeling their way.” It is this trust j 
‘ a al : : in 
gradualism which is the despair of revolutionary Politicians 
for it is clear that it would be much easier to excite violegy 
from above than from below. 

Any comparison between England and Ireland along 

lines is, as Mr. Collis recognises, all in England’s fayoy 
Ireland is monumentally unorganised, it is doubtful whether 
she could ever work as a nation towards any objective (there 
would always be at least one bitter and vocal minority) 
patriotism there “does not bring out the collective Virtues 
so much as the individual vices.” But there are other qualitie 
in the Irish which redress the balance: the English workma, 
is much better endowed with the civil virtues, but he has very 
rarely the natural nobility of the Irish labourer ; the Irishma, 
is much more of an individual, much more responsive 
quality, more affectionate, more loyal, he respects and seeks 
out the poetry which the Englishman despises. The mo 
critical section of Mr. Collis’s book deals with the Englishman’ 
lack of interest in culture. In almost every other Fespect 
the most civilised being in the world, he has no cultug 
standards at all. The production of literature, music, painting, 
he regards merely as exotic forms of industry, and applis 
to them the simple criteria of commercial success. 

Mr. Collis’s book is not an impersonal analysis of the social 
structure of England, but a highly subjective commentay 
on certain aspects of English life. Sometimes it is really 
penetrating, generally it goes just deep enough to be worth 
reading. If it never seems particularly original, that js 
presumably a sign that most of its judgements are true. It 
is very agreeably written, and frequently leavened by the 
kind of pleasant remark that is at any rate first cousin to the 
epigram. A few details invite a passing comment. It is 
both priggish and untrue to say (p. 172) that “there are no 
adult gentleman boxers, jockeys or association football players” 
Mr. Collis has presumably heard of the Corinthians, and if 
he will reflect for a moment he will probably be able to recall 
the names of at least one boxer and one jockey whom he would 
agree to be an “ adult gentleman.” It is not a fact that “ you 
won’t find a clock in Oxford Street ” (p. 211). People really do 
not say, as Mr. Collis imagines (p. 209), that “‘ they have not 
been to a University, they have been to ‘ the Varsity.’” It 
is doubtful whether it is true that “to be the Honourable 
Secretary of the Something Something is felt to convey an 
honour” (p. 185). It seems an unfortunate moment to 
write (p. 196), ‘“‘ Now that the Bible is no longer read.” I 
feel inclined to call his bluff about the story (p. 174) of the 
dog buried “in a country churchyard.” On p. 83 he makes 
three mistakes in quoting one line from Gray’s Elegy. Lastly, 
I think he will find that his dramatic reference (p. 36) to the 
death of H.M. King George V—“ as Big Ben strikes midnight, 
the King expires ”’—errs in its chronology by five minutes. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


OXFORD IN TRANSITION 
Oxford Limited. By Keith Briant. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. BRIANT has only recently come down from the University. 
He edited The Isis in 1936, and of the people who were up at 
that time his was one of the names which one tended to hear 
more than somewhat. But he has produced a full-sized 
survey of University life, and he displays a laudale capacity 
for getting its hurly-burly into something like perspective. 
Few young men who have recently graduated seem to be 
able to stand outside their unhooded years at the University 
and see them as a whole, observing the main trends in the 
microcosm of which they were so recently an active part, 
and placing them in a context of past and future. This Mr. 
Briant has done. Here are more than Nugae Oxonienses. 

If I say that his account of the University’s past reads very 
much like a potted University handbook, and that his picture 
of the Oxford of his day almost justifies the gloomiest con- 
clusions which may have been formed from the recent corre- 
spondence in The Times, this is not to disparage Mr. Briant’s 
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IMPERIAL 
AIRWAYS 


LINK OF EMPIRE 


Below are extracts from the speech of the 


Chairman (Sir J. George Beharrell, D.s.0.), 
at the Annual General Meeting of Imperial 
Airways Ltd., on Wednesday, 

10 November 1937 


The Chatrman said: 
The total volume of traftic carried increased 
Y by about 74% 
Mails on the Empire services as a whole 
/ increased by 24.°5 
The Board took very early steps to place the 
first commercial order for a number of De 
Havilland Albatross aircraft, which show great 
pronuise as regards speed and range 
On the London—Karachi section . . . traffic 
increased by 16° 
we sold 74°, of the capacity available, com- 


over the previous year, and 


0 


pared with 68°) for the previous year 
Between Karachi and Singapore . . . the 
traffic . . . increased by 5 


67°, of the capacity available, as compared 


1°), and we sold over 


with about 61°, for the previous vear 

Between Singapore and Brisbane the line is 
- by Qantas Empire Airways, an 
Australian company associated with us. This 


operated one 


company increased its traffic by nearly 85%... 
This substantial growth ... is... in no small 
part due to the efficiency and keenness of our 
partners 

Bermuda—New York service ... in June last a 
once-weekly service was commenced in 
conjunction with Pan American Airways, . . 
the demand for accommodation has been 
encouraging 

Last year... the first of the fleet of twenty- 
eight of our Empire flying-boats had completed 
its trials with outstanding success . . . the 
subsequent delivery of the others of the fleet 
.. These 


aircraft are, | believe. the fastest commercial 


has been a triumph of production. . 


flying-boats in the world 

The Cambria has to her credit the fastest 
Y crossing of the Atlantic in 10 hours 56 minutes 

The Short Mayo-Composite aircraft . . . has now 

reached an advanced stage in her flying trials 

The big expansion in our services required to 
Y carry out... our new agreement with the 
Government for the main [E:mpire lines will, 
we hope, be completed by early next summer; 

. the new fleet should be in operation over 
the whole of.the lines to Australia and to 
South Africa with the frequency of service 
planned 
I sincerely hope that before T address you again 
the extension of the main line to New Zealand 
will be well on its way towards being estab 
lished, if it is not actually in operation 
A dividend on the ordinary shares of ihe Company: 

of 7% plus a bonus of 2°, both less tax, wer 

declared as compared with a dividend « "6! 

a bonus of 2%,, beth less tax, for tl 

year. The net profit for the year was & 175 

compared with £140,705 for the previous year 
\ full report will be sent on application to the 


Secretary, 
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book, for he has succeeded in that portion of it where he might 
have been most reasonably expected to fail. His chapters 
on the administration of the University, the anomalies of 
proctorial dictatorship, the profit and loss of an Oxford career, 
and ‘‘ Things to come” are a balanced, mature and well- 
considered set of judgements. As a contemporary of Mr. 
Briant’s I feel that he is unnecessarily pessimistic about the 
rowdyism, the sexual extravagances and aberrations, the 
drinking and the slothfulness of modern Oxford life. A 
statement like ‘“‘ Some restaurants are turned into a bear garden, 
and any resident, traveller, or visitor who endeavours to eat a 
meal in them does so at his own peril,” goes much too far, 
and, considering the view which the outer world is only too 
ready to take of Oxford life, it seems a dangerous blemish 
The days to which the seventeenth-century complaint might 
have been applied—‘‘ There is, over against Balliol College, 
a dingy, horrid, scandalous ale house, fit for none but draymen 
and tinkers. . . . Here the Balliol men continually, and by 
perpetual bubbing, add art to their natural stupidity, to make 
themselves perfect sots ”°—however just an assessment of 
Balliol talents one may in a partisan moment consider it—are 
fast on the wane. Over against Balliol, it should be remarked, 
there now stands, for a token of the change, a non-alcoholic 
cafeteria 

Mr. Briant is inclined to discount the value of three or four 
years at Oxford as a preliminary to a good job. ‘“‘It is, in 
fact, doubtful if the increase of scholarships to Oxford, which 
has brought in a flood of jubilant poor men’s sons—all imagining 
that they will receive an automatic harvest of gold from their 
Oxford degree—is not more cruel than kind.” But Mr. 
Briant, like so many of those who write about the poor scholar 
—by which is meant the youth from a grammar or secondary 
school, or an adult with a W.E.A., a miner’s, or some other 
grant in aid—is a romantic who still thinks largely in terms of 
Mr. Verdant Green and Tom Brown at Oxford, where the poor 
scholar was presented in an idealised form as an unremitting 
swot. The proportion of those who come to the University 
by means of some grant or scholarship, whether from local 
committee, county, scholarship fund or State, and who utilise 
fully and in all their variety the educational and cultural 
advantages which the University can provide, though propor- 
tionately higher than the equivalent number from the Public 
Schools, is nevertheless surprisingly lower than might be 
expected; and the answer to Mr. Briant’s pessimism is that 
those who make good use of their University years find little 
difficulty in securing a job. 

Which sounds priggish and smacks of Samuel Smiles. But 
too often it is those who have pronounced, like Q in his Whitman 
parody : 

* Behold ! 
of Professors.” 


I am not one that goes to Lectures or the pow-wows 
whom one later finds assiduously spreading the fiction that 
Oxford is all a ramp anyhow, and that a man going down, 
aged twenty-three, a Jack-of-no-trades, has an Open Sesame 
which is a key that just about fits the Open Door of the colonies, 
and nothing else. 

Mr. Briant is at his best on the government of the University. 
Many of the undergraduates of his day felt that they were 
being sold a pass when, encouraged to support the Oxford 
Appeal and to act as adults who could intelligently appreciate 
the advantages of their University, they were at the same time 
treated, on any question of political controversy, as though 
they were irresponsible adolescents to be curbed tightly and 
without explanation. The demand for reform of the proctorial 
regulations, particularly in regard to the right of free speech 
and political liberty, is, as Mr. Briant points out, ‘“‘ not simply 
the instinct of younger men to cavil at rules imposed by older 
men.” It is an apprehension of the old disparity between 
Aoyo pev and epye ce. In a University where one so many 
times hears Pericles’s praise of Athens, his eulogy of the 
absolute intellectual and political liberty allowed to its citizens, 
set forth as a description of an ideal State, to the discriminating 
the activities of the proctors, and the general attitude of those 
responsible for Ciscipline, appear as what Pericles would 
have called Spartan in its rigour, and for which in our time the 
only word, I think, is Fascist. There is a genuine case to 
be stated for reform. Mr. Briant has not done what many an 
evangelistic graduate might have done; he has not spoilt 
it by over-statement. RONALD LEWIN. 
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London Music in 1888-89, as heard by Corno dj 
known as Bernard Shaw). With some further Ptr (latey 
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HE never missed anything. Once invite Corno dij Basse 
your concert, once admit that fiery beard, those shag et 
(modulating at Covent Garden, under protest, to shabb 
and the game was up. No sham, pretence, inefficien 
absurdity ever escaped his-eyes and ears. He was at thar 
perhaps the only musician who used his eyes at all. At = 
reuth not all his admiration for Wagner could blind him to the 
horrors of its Parsifal staging; ‘“‘ the canvas set Piece ang 
Gower Street sofa visibly pulled on to the stage with Madan 
Materna seductively reposing on it, the steam from a ¢ 
under the boards which filled the house with a smell of lg 

and melted axillary guttapercha linings, the indescribab, 
impossibility of the wigs and beards.” Back in London, 
notes how an operetta chorus comes “ charging cautiously over 
the battlements”; and as for the admired divas, for whose 
golden tones we now sigh, let them not hope that their AAticy 
passed unobserved : “‘ her acting,” we read of an 1888 Amelia, 
“consisted of the singular plunge, gasp, and stagger peculig 
to the Verdi heroine, whose reason is permanently unsettly 
by grief’ (I have seen a 1936 Amelia whose posturings coyjj 
not be more precisely described). Not even the most splendid 
of all those legendary names escape. The De Reszkes ? When 
they are not on their best behaviour, they are Brer Jean ang 
Brer Edouard, everlastingly prodded by the frolic Bassetty 
into taking a rest from Gounod and Meyerbeer and learning 
the great Wagnerian rd/es in German; at last they gave in 
with what glorious results we all know. And what of Madame 
Patti? She was a rum one, it appears: a mixture of Adeling 
Jekyll and Adelina Hyde, glorious singer and spoilt child 
insatiable of applause ; ‘‘ she will get up and bow to you in 
the very agony of stage death if you only drop your stick 
accidentally.” 

Misled by all the fun and sparkle, many people supposed 
then, and doubtless many suppose now, that the whole thing 
was a huge joke, and that Shaw knew nothing whatever about 
music. Nobody who knows anything about music himself 
is likely to fall into such an error, for the extent and minutenes 
of his acquaintance with the whole of the then current reper. 
tory are evident on every page. No doubt it would have been 
possible (though not easy) to stump him on Monteverdi or 
Victoria. But all the operas, and vast quantities of the German 
instrumental classics, he had imbibed in the course of a youth 
whose musical experiences he recounts in a most entertaining 
preface to the present volume. His taste was astonishingly 
sure, and often far in advance of his day. He adored Mozart, 
ard protested vigorously against the Victorian prettification, 
in criticism and in performance, of his genius. Wagner, of 
course, he proclaimed night and day; the remarkable thing 
was that he never allowed his ardour for that genius to blind 
him to the force and beauty of Verdi. (Of Brahms, it must 
he admitted, he could make little, and feels obliged now to 
apologise for his slighting remarks about him.) He hit off 
the admired novelties of the day to perfection ; Boito’s Mefi- 
tofele, for example : 

In the unrestrained colloquialism of private conversation I 
should not hesitate to describe a great deal of the Brocken scene 
and some of the rampart scene as ingenious tiddy-fol-lol. . . . The 
whole work is a curious example of what can be done in opera by an 
accomplished literary man without original musical gifts, but with 
ten times the taste and culture of a musician of only ordinary extra- 
ordinariness. 


¥ tal 


In academic circles Parry’s Judith was all the rage; but 
there was nothing in it, nothing at all; and he said so. And 
how sensible he was about the composers who still refuse to 
be neatly pigeon-holed, Berlioz and Liszt for instance : 

Like Berlioz, he [Liszt] was rich in every quality of a great 
composer except musical fertility; and when for a moment some 
stray breath of inspiration relieved him of this poverty, he was 
triumphantly successful... . You may respect Liszt, vainly 
struggling with Dante’s Divine Comedy, more than Offenbach 
featly vanquishing Meilhac and Halévy’s Grand Duchess ; but you 
can hardly deny that the Dante symphony is a failure, and Th: 
Grand Duchess a success. 

To tell the truth, of all the general practitioners of musical 
criticism Bassetto is easily my favourite. The present volume, 
containing his Star work, is full of good things; but it ha 
rot the sustained brilliance which makes the three volumes of 
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FOREST CHESTNUT IN AUTUMN 
Dcwnward flowing 


Drop by drop of her, 
Music sunken, 


Deep-leaved swoon 

Shall wean in wonder 
Each sentient frond of her, 
The warm wood thunder 
Like a ghost in her womb, 


O sear of storm 

That blighted the bosom of her, 
Will winter’s wind 

Shark on her bough? 


Or, supplely asleep, 

The wonderful blossom of her 
Proud in mastery of branch 
Will blow. 


Jom PALE MAIDENS 
by Frederick Johnston 


OF his first collection of verse The Times Literary Supplement 


said: “ Glitteringly alive . . . the gold of something sincerely 
ind distinctively felt ’’; The Countryman: “... is poetry classical 
in its economy,” and E, M, Reynaud, writing in Etudes Anglaises: 
* yermettent d’entrevoir une nature de poéte . . . quelques perles 
veritables. On aimera les ‘Stanzas to Music’ et le ‘ Scherzo 
111’; plus encere ‘ Terracina,’ pour la fermeté du style et un 


iccent de bonhomie trop rare; et Plus que tout, ‘ Autumn,’ huit 
petits vers qui sont comme une flamme de joie, brusque et toute 
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THE BELOVED 
COMMUNITY 


By ROGER LLOYD, 7/6 net 


“It is rapidly becoming fashionable to believe that, 
although Man may have been born free, it is better 
for himself, as well as for others, that he should be 
everywhere in chains.”” This arresting and provoca- 
tive opening sets the keynote of Canon Roger Lloyd's 
wise and reasoned discussion. 

‘“* This book is so delightfully written as to make easy 
reading. It is a real contribution to clear thinking 
on an extremely practical subject, and deserves to be 
widely read.” CHURCH TIMES 





















**Canon Lloyd has once more given us a good 
book. . . . He always writes well, and about real 
questions. 1 hope there is still much more to come.” 
CANON F. R. BARRY in the SPECTATOR 


THE FRAMEWORK 
OF FRANCE 


By H. G. DANIELS 10/6 net 


“* The whole anatomy of France is in this volume.” 
TIMES 
** I doubt if anyone, not born and bred a Frenchman, 
knows more than Mr. H. G. Daniels about the public 
and private life of France.” MorninG Post 



























‘“‘ This well-informed and judicious exposition of the 
forces at work across the Channel should find many 
readers in this country.” GUARDIAN 
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criticism contributed to The World (Music in London, 1890-94) 
the most: entertaining books on: music in existence. : Here is a 
passage from Vol. I which shows at their best his tearing 
eloquence and good-humoured, profoundly sensible high 
spirits ;. the subject is’one of perennial interest, the staging 
at Covent ‘Garden. 


For want of a stage manager, the first scene in Boito’s Mefistofele 
remains so absurd that it is to be hoped that when Edouard de 
Reszke appears at one of the holes in a ragged cloth, and sends a 
hearty ‘ Ave, Signor,’ in the direction of another hole} the audience 
do not know whom he is supposed to be addressing. For want of 
a stage manager, no man in Les Huguenots knows whether he is a 
Catholic or a Protestant ; and conversations which are pure nonsense 
except on the supposition that the parties cannot distinguish one 
another’s features in the gloom are conducted in broad moonlight 
and gaslight. >I have been told that the moon in Die Meistersinger 
has to be superintended by Jean de Reszke in person; but for the 
truth of this I cannot vouch. As for the prison doors that will not 
shut, and the ordinary door that’ will not open, I do not complain 
of that : it is the stage way of such apertures. . . . I would not now 
accept any house as that in which Rigoletto so jealously immured 
his daughter, unless the garden door were swinging invitingly open 
before every onset of the draughts, more numerous than the currents 
of the ocean, which ventilate the Covent Garden stage, and the 
courses of which have so often been pointed out to me by the 
horizontal flames of the guttering candles in the first act of La 
Traviata. 

. . But O, for a modern Corno di Bassetto ! 
CHRISTOPHER SHAWE. 


Plus ¢a change. . 


BALZAC OUT OF LOVE 


The Unpublished Correspondence of Honoré de Balzac and 

Madame Zulma Carraud. (Bodley Head. 15s.) 
THIs is not one of the great romantic.letter cycles of the world, 
but for that very reason it is of particular interest to those who 
care for Balzac. For Balzac was not at his best as a lover, and 
his letters to‘'‘Madame de Castries or Madame de Berny, though 
they throw light on his character, direct that light on a part of 
his character which it is sometimes pleasant to forget, just as 
we may prefer not to linger over the false romanticism of novels 
like Le Lys dans la Vallée. The correspondence with Madame 
Carraud is of quite a different type. Madame Carraud was 
never Balzac’s mistress, nor was he probably in the ordinary 
sense of the word in love with her. On the other hand she 
was a friend to whom he invariably turned when he was in real 
trouble, and with whom he discussed the most intimate problems 
which faced him, whether they were emotional, financial or 
literary. She advises him about the qualities which he should 
demand in the woman whom he intended to marry; she offers 
penetrating comments on the characterisation in his novels ; 
or she helps him when some financial scheme—a printing press, 
or a silver mine—has again failed. 

The tone of the correspondencevis set by the fact that Madame 
Carraud prefers good prose to verse, that is to say ‘* beautiful 
and poetic prose, undisfigured by purple patches”; and that 
she thinks Louis Lambert a greater work than Faust. That 
is to say there are no flights of imagination in these letters—on 
either side, for Balzac writes to her in the same tone as she to 
him. On the other hand there is much to be learnt from them 
about the real point of Balzac’s novels. In one letter, speaking 
actually not of a novel but of the political letters which he had 
been contributing to Emile de Girardin’s paper, Le Voleur, 
Balzac says: ‘‘ The main thing about the Paris Letters is that 
they do tell the truth about men and things and that they aim, 
not so much at expressing an opinion as at giving an accurate 
notion of the trend of things in the political world, and of the 
clash and conflict of events.”’. It would be hard to find a more 
concise statement of the quality which particularly distinguishes 
the novels of Balzac. For these novels are simply statements. 
The author is not out to prove anything or to persuade anyone 
to agree with his opinion, moral or political. He sees the 
situation around him with absolute clearness, and writes down 
what he sees without dissimulation or comment. He may have 
been a Monarchist himself, but he saw quite clearly the faults 
of the monarchy, and above all of the aristocracy, which he 
depicts with as little evasion as he paints the bankers or the 
careerists of the newer class. Above all this self-definition is 
accurate in that it emphasises Balzac’s vision of life as a con- 
tinuous struggle—the banker against the aristocrat, the merchant 
against the banker, the peasant against the landlord. It is 
this struggle that is the binding theme in the Comédie Humaine, 
the link which brings the country scenes into relation with the 


town stories, and the heroi ents of the Revolution wi 
squalid incidents of commerce or journalism after 1839 ith 
though he analyses this struge'e with appalling accuracy, By, 
never writes as a supporter c’ one or other of the comb : 
He does not consider this tt.e function of the Novelist 
desire is only to leave a picture as exact and as com , 
possible of the society which he knew. — 

_ Madame Carraud’s comments on his methods show that 
was in the fullest sympathy with Balzac. Her Criticism Of the 
exaggeration in certain parts of Eugénie Grandet was accepted 
by the author, who incorporated some of her suggestions When 
he revised the book. Her comment on the same novel: « 
foreground of the picture should not stand out so. In the pro. 
vinces nothing stands out,”.may be a council of perfection but 
it unquestionably touches on one of the weak points of the 
book. And her cry, ad propos La Femme Abandonnée: “ There 
are times, dear, when you overdo the intellectual side ” sums 
concisely the feeling of all Stendhaliens when faced with Balzac 
After comments such as these her ecstasies over the Médeciy 
de Campagne or Louis Lambert compel attention. 

The letters have been admirably translated, and only ,a 
phrase here and there reminds the reader that the book isd 
translation at all. The editor has also done his work With tact 
and skill. His contribution consists of a short preface (t 
which a translator’s introduction adds a few necessary facts), 
and a paragraph here and there to link up the letters ang 
explain an occasional allusion. For the rest Balzac and Madame 
Carraud are allowed to say what they have to say. 

ANTHONY Biunt, 












































ROOF-TOPS OF CAMBRIDGE 


The Night Climbers of Cambridge. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
It is generally supposed that the colleges of our two grea 
university cities are no more than the architecturally delightful 
habitations of undergraduates and dons. But The Nigh 
Climbers of Cambridge evidently indicates that they are mor 
than this. In the eyes of the select few of both undergraduate 
and dons these buildings rise up from the surrounding flatness 
of the countryside as mountain tops from an Alpine valley, 
inspiring in the adventurous the same passions and cravings} 
They exist not only to be lived in but also to be climbed, 
Climbing in Cambridge is, however, of necessity, a furtive 
affair for ‘‘ college authorities have set their official faces 
against roof-climbing.” Expeditions must therefore _ take 
place at night. 
** Every roof-climber in Cambridge,” we are told, “‘ probably 
started on his evil course in the same way, namely, by climbing 
into college.”’ From this he develops a thirst for the sport 
and turns from climbing through urgent necessity to climbing 
for the sheer joy of it. And indeed by now there can be few 
buildings in Cambridge, worthy of the climber’s art, which 
have not felt on some dark night taut fingers clutching at 
their sides and legs straddling their highest pinnacles. Some 
buildings, of course, require greater skill than do others, 
and apparently mastery over King’s College Chapel is the 
apex of a man’s climbing career in Cambridge. 
St. John’s, Pembroke, King’s and Trinity and the more 
interesting architectural fields for the climber’s skill are dealt 
with in detail, and much, no doubt sound, advice offered 
to those who may wish to attempt them. As regards outfit, 
gym shoes, long trousers, an old and smooth jacket are 
recommended, while the advisability of using a rope is 4 
controversial matter in Cambridge climbing circles. 
Though the ascent of the Everest peaks could not be treated 
in more serious vein than are these Cambridge climbs yet 
the book is full of lighter moments and amusing anecdotes. 
Many will probably recall the attempt of certain climbers 
to attach to the turret of King’s College one winter night 
towards the end of 1935 a vast banner bearing the words 
‘“* Save Ethiopia,” but few will know the full details of this 
attempt. This, and. other such escapades, have in this book 
been most amusingly recounted. 
The Night Climbers of Cambridge, which has some fifty 
extraordinarily good photographs, makes a novel and enter 
taining addition to the literature of climbing. 
R. F. Scott. 





By * Whipplesnaith.” 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


This Was’ Their Youth. By Ralpir Fox. (Secker and Warburg. 
7s. 6d.) Be 
Enchanter’s Nightshade. By Ann Bridge. (Chatto and Windus. 


78. 6d.) 

Pity for Women. By Henri de Montherlant. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 

Breakfast in Bed. By Alec Brown. (Boriswood. 8s, 6d.) 

The Fugitive. By Clare Meredith. (Rich and Cowan. 6s.) 

Mr. Chambers and Persephone. By Christopher Whitfield. 
(Golden Cockerel Press. 8s. 6d.) ' " 


RALPH Fox was killed fighting in .the International Column 
before Madrid. He had already published three or four books 
—among them a novel—and he left behind him the manu- 
script of a second novel, This Was Their Youth, the story of a 
Northern industrial town. I am only guessing, but I think 
possibly it contains memories of his own boyhood ; at least 
that was the impression I received while reading it—partly 
because of the period—about 1911—and partly because the 
school and the schoolboys occupy so prominent a position 
in the picture. I call it a picture deliberately, for the primary 
aim of the book, almost as much as in Cranford, or Q’s Troy 
Town, is to give the portrait of a place. Therefore there is 
no distinction between major and minor characters. Certain 
persons are chosen—Sergeant Smitham, the gloomy policeman, 
Sergeant Whittam, the amiable drill instructor at Queen 
Elizabeth’s School, two or three teachers male and female, 
Alan Brown the War Correspondent, Canon Webster—but 
they are chosen because the adult activities of the town can 
best be presented through them, while the rest is left to the 
Reefer and his.pals, day-boys at Queen Elizabeth’s School, 
and to Mat, a boy of lower class, with whom they are not 
supposed,to associate... It is this juvenile life which is most 
vividly and suecessfully recaptured. The: boys are average, 
adventurous, “fairly tough boys, each with his own private 
ambition, his secret dream.of glary—except.Henry, perhaps, 
whose “‘ dreams were not those that fix one-gloriously to the 
post of duty. “When Henry dreaffied ‘he madé “material for 
textbooks on psycho-analysis, and in this respect, as in many 
others, he was before his time.” It speaks highly for the 
author’s creative power that the book though fragmentary 
and devoid of plot is fascinating. ‘The town is there before 
us—not the whole town, to be sure, for the life of mill-workers 
and factory-workers exists only as a kind of dark and sinister 
humming in the background—but the Reefer’s town, the town 
which, if my surmise be correct, Ralph Fox himself knew. It 
is a rather sad-toned picture, leaving a memory of damp and 
mist and autumn, of dead branches and bonfires; of snow and 
winter, not of spring-or summer or sunlight. And,- mingled 
with this, one has an impression of life going on in an endless 
and mysterious activity, much as when, on turning over a flat 
stone, one suddenly uncovers a colony of ants. Perhaps there 
is a purpose behind it; perhaps not: one replaces the stone, 
one closes the book.« ‘But the vision remains of that restless 
striving eagerness to fulfil some unknown destiny, which may 
be, after all, nothing but the’blind struggle of the life-force. 
Naturally it is mucli easier to achieve an effect of pure 
realism in a book of this sort than when, as in Miss Bridge’s 
study of-Italian provincial life, there is a dramatic plot to be 
developed, Yet I think Exchanter’s Nightshade puts an unneces- 
sary strain upon credulity: I’do not deny that a charming young 
girl like Elena di Casteflone might possess a gift for forgery. 
Only, brought up so_carefully as Elena was, living the kind of 
life she did, under: the} sympathetic. supervision of the wise 
and admirable Fraulein: Gelsicher.; in short, considering the 
class to which she, belonged, it seems to me highly improbable 
that ske ever would have discovered. it. The very fact that it 
is so useful in providing Miss Bridge with a big scene makes 
its arbitrariness the more conspicuous. It is the kind of inven- 
tion one might pass in a novel of ingenuity, a Wilkie Collins 
novel, but not here. I knew, moreover, when in the first chapter 
Elena takes her governess. in with a forged letter, that this 
singular aptitude of hers was destined to play an important 
part inthe plot. ~It-does ; -it changes its whole course ; but 
at the same time it weakens the illusion of reality. A further 
weakness is Miss Bridge’s. tendency to. interrupt her story 
when it suggests a topic upon which she wishes to express 
her views. Yet one can forgive her much for the sake of her 
characters. These are all Italians, with the exception of 
Fraulein Gelsicher, and Almina Prestwich, the young English 








na 





governess of Elena’s cousin Marietta. Two of the perind 
are even beautiful—that of Marietta, and that of Giulio Eley 
brother, the ardent young disciple of Croce. Of Almin, Pr: 
at the centre of the drama, I feel less certain. She pie 
young, fresh from Oxford, yet even so of an innocence the 
seems to me hardly credible. Miss Bridge thinks that in} 
a good many girls of Almina’s class accepted the veg 
origin of babies. But in 1907 Miss Bridge probably was; 
the nursery: I was not, and know that they did pn tin 







the sort. So Almina is disillusioned somewhat brutally: I fierbod 
and if the story has not a tragic ending, neither has it a yen Mh juny pe 
happy one. I have mentioned what strike me as flaws iy imate | 
an otherwise enjoyable book. Miss Bridge is an intelligen got with 
and charming writer. wear a 

“There is no love in nature ; women have invented i" becuse 


says Pierre Costa, the hero of M. Montherlant’s Pity for 
Women ; but it is a cry of exasperation. Here are othey. 
“* The heart infects everything, On the plane of friendshn 
or on the plane of sensuality, things ‘are healthy.” * Thete 
is no help for it. I have used up my feelings. I gave all iny 
first love at the age of sixteen.” ‘The entire book, in fact, 
an analysis of love—love voracious, love rejected, love repressed, 
love satiated—but always love devoid of loyalty or affection, 
In the end one seems to be reading about a disease—a fey 
of the body and a sickness of the Soul. Costa is a writer: hy 
pursues women, is pursued by them ; and that, at the age of 
35, appears to be the whole of his life. Actually, of course, » 









sane person could live on this plane of continuous emotion a 
irritation and desire. But. the: plan of the novel excludes aj” 
else. So far as the everyday world is concerned, Costa js neg 
presented without contacts, his life seems to be lived in a kind Hove 
of vacuum, or on a desert island, though the island is Paris, ny 
Completely egotistic, he ponders, while he is making love, JB trom 
on how he will subsequently get rid of the belovei, when sk — oss 
shall have ceased to be desirable. These visions lead him a 

far as the contemplation of murder. True, he knows that he — 
will never really push Solange.off the deck of a steamboua, 

but to have had the thought is an indication of the value of 

his attachment, and also-of the quality-of his mind. He-iga Al 
strange being, highly strung, impulsive, subtle, withow 
illusions, or what he would call illusions—faith, hope, .and writ 
charity. He is intelligerit up to a point—the point at which the 
understanding ‘of, simplicity begins. As a treatise on erotic F “Th 
psychology the novel certainly is illuminating, but hardly 

as a picture of normal life. Of course Costa is intended to be § Hos 
exceptional, but he is also definitely unpleasant, and so are the fulle 
neurotic girls who pour out their souls to him in letters. 
They are uncontrolled, their ultimate fate seems to be either be 








suicide or a mental home. Yet the novel is the work of an origin 
and penetrating mind. 

Mr.-Alec Brown is far from original. Misled by its title, 
Breakfast in Bed; and:by the comic little drawings on the 
wrapper, I.imagined his book to be a humorous work : butit 
is merely Red propaganda interlarded with the usual adulteries 
—tedious, Conscientious, and dull. 

The Fugitive is ‘more impressive, and the title is apt, for 
it is the story:of a man hunt. = A_boy of 18, a young American 
farm kaad,-in-a- moment. of: passion kills the brutal master 
who has cheated him. He seeks refuge among the mountains 
and woods, where for three days he remains in hiding. The 
novel has a lyrical form: it is simply the expression of this 
boy’s agony of mind—his hopes, fears, despairs, visions of 
the past, arid final acceptance of death as he listens, now half- 
unconsciously, to the distant baying of the bloodhounds. 
Mr. Meredith writes with power, and a profound human 
sympathy through which at times he achieves beauty. His 
young hero may be a murderer, but there is nothing evil in 
him, and a great deal that is good. The tragedy is an accident 
of fate, such as might happen to anybody: a moment of 
blind passion is followed by a punishment that is useless, 
that simply destroys a second, and in this case infinitely mort 
valuable life. 

Mr. Chambers and Persephone is a short story, a modem 
variation on the old legend, decorated with wood engravings, 
and told with a grave and sophisticated simplicity that is n& 
unpleasing. 
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GOLDEN-VOICED 
CHARLES 


KULLMAN 


@ The young American actor who went 
to Germany for study, was persuaded 
to appear in Opera, and is now an inter- 
national operatic star. Created tenor 
role in “‘ Schwanda ” at Covent Garden 
following the sensation of his Columbia 
recordings. A new golden voice for 
your personal delight. 

Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life DB1349 
Goodnight '  (3,-) 
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Columbia ‘ Vocal Gems,” from 
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productio . 
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9925 (4/-) FAUST—All Hail, Thou Dwelling} DX442 


(In English) ; 


FLORODORA DX126 (4/-) CARMEN—Flower Song(InEnglish)} _4.*) 
THE MERRY WIDOW O Sole Mio—Beneath Thy Window | 0B1492 
DXI59 (4/-) Toselli’s Serenade—Come Back }  (3/) 
THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER Song of Songs, _ | DBE94 
DX284 (4/-) ic ht ey ~ rs) Sunrise}  (3/-) 
ove ee (Ich hebe dic \ 
A COUNTRY GIRS e73 (4/2) [Still as the Night (Still wie die Nacht) - 08140 
(Both in English)) ©") 


They’re all in the Columbia 
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Christians, are pledged 


todo what they can to 


bring comfort to any 


who are 


in distress.” 


The sum total of our knowledge of 
cancer, its causes and treatment, 
grows almost hourly. Research goes 
on and on, until one day, please God, 
the fight against humanity’s silent 
terror will have beensettled decisively. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


SOCIALISM VERSUS 
CAPITALISM 
By A. C. Pigou 


Professor Pigou’s contribution (Mac- 
millan, 4s. 6d.) to the debate summarised 
in his title is less academic, but not less 
conscientious, than those familiar with 
his major ~works would expect. He 
writes here for the general reader, not 
the expert; and he provides not a 
judgement but the materials on ‘which 
judgement can be based. He states 
his own personal position with a dis- 
arming blend of courage and modesty, 
but leaves it open to others to disagree 
with him. On balance, perfect com- 
petition in a laisser faire economy 
appears to him the ideal; but no such 
economy has ever existed or is’ ever 
likely to exist, since inherited inequality, 
lack of knowledge, monopoly, the exist- 
ence of unpaid costs, destroy all the 
pretensions of the capitalist system to 
conform to the theoretical type. On the 
other hand the Socialist economy as 
exemplified in Russia carries the ex- 
traneous handicaps of the Slav tempera- 
ment, of an originally backward, ignorant 
and poverty-stricken people, and of a 
background of disastrous foreign and 
civil war. It probably differs from the 
ideal Socialist State even further than 
the capitalist world differs from the ideal 
competifive economy. As between the 
capitalist system as we see it and the 
Socialist system which we could reason- 
ably hope to achieve, Professor Pigou 
cautiously but firmly chooses the latter. 
It might lose something in productivity, 
but there is no compelling reason why it 
should do so. It might not be quite so 
adaptable to consumers’ choice, but the 
loss need not be great; trial and error 
will bring adjustment. It could avoid 
the worst, though not the whole, of the 
evils of trade fluctuations and unemploy- 
ment. And on the side of distribution 
it has everything to commend it. The 
needs of the majority will no longer be 
sacrificed to the whims of the few; the 
sense of social injustice will cease to 
poison the air. Gradualness is neces- 
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sary; but in his political testament 
Professor Pigou ‘‘ would add, in large 
capitals, a final sentence: that gradual- 
ness implies action, and is not a polite 
name for standing still.” 


THE FIRST AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


By Jack Hardy 


This interesting little book (Lawrence 
and Wishart, -3s. 6d.) is a Communist 
exposition not only of the course, but of 
the lessons of the American Revolution. 
Although the lesson is not rubbed in, 
one is invited, it may be surmised, to 
see in Mr. Browder anew Samuel Adams, 
if not a. Washington, and in the (ortho- 
dox) American Communist Party the 
spiritual heir of the Fathers of the 
Revolution. This side of the book is 
stated too briefly and too allusively for 
a discussion of its merits to be very profit- 
able. More valuable is the account of the 
Revolution itself, although that, too, 
suffers from brevity and from the 
inevitable chopping off of odd and in- 
convenient members that Marxian his- 
toriography involves. On the whole, 
however, the American Revolution goes 
into the Marxian Procrustean bed with 
comparative ease. As a pamphlet for 
modern America and as a reminder that 
the American Revolution was a real 
revolution, not an extension of parlia- 
mentary debate from Westminster to 
Lexington, this little book is valuable and 
entertaining. 


A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


-By Samuel Flagg Bemis 

This book (Cape, 25s.) is especially 
timely, since President Roosevelt has 
seemed to betray hankerings after 
Wilsonian idealism and intervention 
in world affairs. Professor Bemis, 
the most eminent authority on American 
diplomatic history, is a converted 
Wilsonian ; he is now an acute, learned 
and resolute exponent of the isolationist 
attitude, a point of view that leads him, 
at times, to be unjust to the late associates 
of the United States in that unfortunate 
attempt to make the world safe for 
democracy. But the range of knowledge 
and the talent for clear exposition that 
this book reveals make it of so much 
use that its faults seem trifling beside 
its merits. There are details that can 
be questioned; we now know, for 
instance, more about the San Domingo 
adventures of General Grant’s adminis- 
tration since the publication of Pro- 
fessor Nevins’s life of Hamilton Fish, 
but this book, already a great success 
among thinking people in America, 
well deserved the honour of an English 
edition. 


IRAQ: A STUDY IN 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


By Philip Willard Ireland, Ph.D. 


Dr. Ireland has made a most pains- 
taking and elaborate study (Jonathan 
Cape, 15s.) of the highly involved 
series of events connected with Iraq 
since the War, and has even included a 
chapter on ‘‘ Arab Nationalism in Iraq 
before 1914,” a path which few have 
trodden. The story of the mandate 


SS 
which never became a Mandat 
was turned into a treaty; of the’ 
which gave birth to a Protooa y 
deuterocol and a hystero-proterogo| 
in spite of this pronounced fecunaa’ 
came to an untimely end ; of the tre, 
which, after incredible birth- ANS, yp, 
never ratified ; and of the treaty wha 
is now in force, is told with aw 4 
of detail which may intimidate an 
the specialised student, but = 
ease of narrative which is rematkabi, 
What it all really means in the wa : 
** political development ” is g fi 
which Dr. Ireland is not rash come 
to answer offhand. ‘ Iraqi-Assyrian®™ 
lations are held to be outside the Kon 
of this study”; we are told: very litte 
about the Iraq army; and Beqir Sidky 
had still to be murdered when 
volume went to press. Dr. Ireland ca 
his last chapter ‘‘ Progress or Retro. 
gression?” The  question-mark 
eloquent. 


















A PLAIN TALE FROM Trp 
BOGS 
By Rearden Conner 


Mr. Rearden Conner has had rather 
a wretched time and wants to tj 
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everyone about it. He was persecute 
by his schoolfellows in Dublin becays 
his father was a Government Servan, 
and at home was ill-treated by tk 
father for whom at school he suffered 
The horrors of the Black and Ty 
régime and the tragedies of the Ciyi 
War came upon him at almost the mo 
impressionable age. His misfortune 
did not end with his youth. 
migrated to England in pursuit of 
fortune, but at first found only unem- 
ployment or uncongenial jobs. Onc 
he attempted suicide, but that like his 
other plans miscarried. Not until quite 
recently did he escape from the m 
of misfortune and emerge as a reasonably 
successful author—and even then the 
literary circles in which he found 
himself moving were not, alas, congenial, 
This book (John Miles, 8s. 6d.) modv- 
lates between keys of self-pity and 
ill-temper ; it would be easier to sym- 
pathise with Mr. Conner if he did 
not condole with himself so much; it 
would be more worth while listening to 
his fierce denunciations of the world 
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if he could learn that the _ bitterest 
comment is often also the most obvious. 
The title, one is glad to be able to 
reassure prospective readers, has no 
connexion with the book. 
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BISHOP AUCKLAND 
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SYtian te. i DATE: Sunday, November 14th, at 8.45 p.m. 

© Scop | STATION: The new Stagshaw Station, H 
ery litle : Wavelength 267.4 m. : 
Sidiy i a 3 
nen 

cate The Cottage Hospital is being entirely rebuilt—75 per 
r Ren. cent. of the £20,000 cost is being paid by the 

lark jy SPECIAL AREAS COMMISSIONER. 


£5,000 is to be raised privately. 
PLEASE SEND YOUR DONATION TO 


THE RT. HON. ANTHONY EDEN, P.C., M.P. 
THE COTTAGE HOSPITAL, 



































Pr BISHOP AUCKLAND, Co. Durham, 
d rather (This announcement is issued by the Hospital Appeal Comiunitice.) 
to tell H.5.37 
Secuted 
because 
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d Ta An Exhibition of 
e Civil 
eoxf!German Books of 1937 
h. He 
uit of will be held from the 15th to the 27th November at the 
unen- ANGLO-GERMAN ACADEMIC BUREAU 
Once 45 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 (‘Phone: Museum 
ke his 6112), open weekdays from 10.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. (on 
L quite November 15th from 5 p.m.). 
re tut Books ordered at the Exhibition will be supplied by the following 
onably booksellers: 
n thf § J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd, 477 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
found *Phone: Mayfair 3601. 
genial, INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, 
nodu- 94 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. ’Phone: Euston 5106, 
and PICK’S GERMAN BOOKS, 326 King’s Road, London, 

sym- S.W.3. ’Phone: Western 8792. 
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The Distinctive System 
te of 
/ The Scottish Provident Institution 
e — ‘ ie 

Under The Distinctive System the 
premiums are so moderate that, at 





the usual ages for assuring, the 
annual sum charged elsewhere for 
- a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, 
will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 
or thereby with right to share in the surplus. 





“The Distinctive System” booklet 


will be sent on application 


London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
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73 HIGH STREET, PORTSMOUTH — George Meredith, famous 
poet and novelist was born here on February !2th, 1828. 
His first poem was published July 4th, 1849. Some of his 
best known novels are the Ordeal of Richard Feverel, the 
Adventures of Harry Richmond and Diana of The Crossways. 











Quality still counts to-day—and with smoking, the 
critical modern will do well to note another famous 
number, Player's No. 3. It denotes a cigarette—mellow, 
full of flavour, famous for its super excellent quality. 


PLAYER'S 


\NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
20 For 1/4 50 For 3/3 50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 « 
2943 


PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 
Special 
Moisture- 
proof wrapping 
ensures Player's 
No. 3 being 
always in good 
condition. 
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BUMPUS 


Christmas Cards get better every year, and 
the show at Bumpus is representative of 
the very best to be had, at all prices. 
Order your private greeting cards now. 

J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD STREET, w.1 


NATIONALISM AND GOD 






































Reprints of the article “ Nationalism and 
God,” which appeared in THE SPECTATOR 
of 22nd October, can be obtained in 
pamphlet form at the following rates, 
post paid: 
12 copies - - Is. 
,: ae - + 2s. 
50 - - - 3s. 6d. 
100 oe - = 6s. 


Special quotation for larger quantities. 
Orders should be sent to— 


The Sales Manager, 


THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1 

















FcLit marks for the gilt-edged market, but Gamma minus for 
commodities and most of the speculative groups of equity 
shares. It is good to see the-Cheap Money flag flying so 
bravely over Whitehall again, but I cannot help reminding 
myself that the following wind in the gilt-edged market is the 
same chilling blast which is inhibiting activity elsewhere. 
‘The City picture is indeed becoming curiouser and curiouser, 
when even wars and rumours of wars send money out of arma- 
ment shares and war commodities into gilt-edged securities 
and the gold scare, which rocked financial markets less than 
six months ago, gives place to a wild gold scramble. For the 
moment it is all ‘‘ gilts and gold ” in Throgmorton Street, but 
this is a phase which cannot last. 


Behind the flight from commodities and equities into safety- 
first stocks is the widespread fear that for a number of reasons 
the prospects of trade, in the broadest sense, have become 
impaired. Most disturbing is the sharp setback in the United 
States, and doubts “are deep2ned by the recurrent alarums 
and cxcursions of international politics. In these conditions 
it is natural perhaps that accumulated funds seeking an outlet 
should be concentrated on safety-first stocks, at any rate on a 
short-term view of market possibilities. But it is as well to 
remember that if a serious trade slump should develop and/or 
if a major international conflict should break out, even the 
money controllers in Whitehall and Threadneedle Street could 
not prevent a sharp fall in gilt-edged prices. Only the vague 
iears of slumps and wars, which effectively limit the scope of 
enterprising investment, justify a short-term policy of investing 
in gilt-edged and kindred stocks. If any investor rates either 
risk highly, let him avail himself of the services of building 
society or bank. 

* x * *x 


INVESTORS AND U.S. TRADE 

On the war risk question I must leave investors to make up 
their own minds. Informed City views are still hopeful, 
although nobody can-pretend to-be sure. The trade risk is 
scarcely less difficult to assess, despite repeated official assur- 
ances that all is well with British industry. The trouble is 
the accumulating evidence that all is not well with trade in the 
United States, where the steel production figures and other 
significant indices of activity have recently gone from bad to 
worse. Even if an American slump should develop, I imagine 
that our own trade recovery has sufficient impetus to carry it 
along for at least another year, but in its present mood of dis- 
illusionment the City is peering through powerful telescopes 
with black-tinted lenses. The lugubrious are asking: What 
of 1939 and 1940 ?—and are refusing to be comforted. 

Urfortunately, only President Roosevelt and his advisers 
can supply the answer, and nobody can tel] when Washington 
will make up its mind to move decisively. As I suspected, 
the alteration of margin requirements in favour of the “‘ bulls ” 
has had a purely temporary influence. What is required is a 
constructive step which will put fresh heart into American 
business men and induce them to put extension plans in hand, 
or, failing a gesture to private capital, public spending on 
projects such as housing must be initiated on a large scale so 
as to put the industrial machine into forward gear. I am 
still convinced that Washington can, if it will, provide the 
necessary stimulus, and for that reason I still think that 
while the short-term prospects in speculative markets are 
uninviting, the medium-term outlook opens up possibilities 
of recovery. The moral for investors is: hold on to sound 
shares but wait a little longer before letting out fresh speculative 
sail 

* x * * 


A DEBENTURE LIST 

Meantime, it may safely be assumed that the search will be 
intensified for good stocks in the fixed interest group which 
offer ample cover, but something more generous in the way 
of income yield than the meagre 3 to 34 per cent. obtainable 
on gilt-edged. So far, demand has only just begun to spread 
to industrial debentures, and stock can be bought at prices 
which are attractive in relation to current gilt-edged yields. 
is a list of dehentures which should meet the wants of 
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safetyfirst’ investors looking for an average 
4 per cent: | 






No. of Times 













Interest Current Yi ; 
: Covere Price. { . 

Consett Iroz 4} p.c. xd 9}. 105 & 4 
London County Freehold E 41; 

3} p.c. .: is “< 3 IOI 31 
Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 43 

tion § p.c. a 2 : 104} 41 
Blaenavon 5 p.c. .. oh 2} 99 5 5 
Richard Thomas'4'p.c. °° 94h "4 

In all these cases not merely is the interest amply coveredil Lg 






earnings, but the principal is represented by assets’ which ies 
a large margin for adverse developments. The average Yielt 
on this group of debentures is £4 7s. per cent. : 





B 






* * * * 






‘ 
OVER 5 PER CENT. 
If our thesis is correct that interest rates are likely to remaig 
low and internal trade is not likely to suffer any really seve 
recession, it follows that industrial preference shares shoul 
continue to provide a sound field for investment. I mean prefe. 
ence shares of recovering companies, et hoc genus omne, whose 
dividends could become endangered by a sharp setback inal 
industrial profits, but whose prices and yields are fully adjusty 
to this remote risk. As I have consistently stressed in they 
notes, a yield of 5 per cent. cannot be obtained along with » 
equal degree of safety as one expects with shares or stoc 
yielding 4 per cent. or less, but if one is discriminating, it ; 
possible, in this field, to get good value for money. I wou 
include any of the following shares in a well-spread prefereng 
sist: 
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Dividend Yield 
Cover Current 9 

(Times) Price Lada 

Imperial Smelting 6$ p.c... 2 24 - 5 84 

Lever Bros. 7 p.c. .. ne 34 32/7} 4 58 
Lewis’s Investment Trust — 

7 pc. Rs a = 3 31- 410 4 

Ley’s Foundries § p.c. 55 236 4 51 

Borax 53 p.c. (£5).. a 4h £11} 4°13 7 
British Ropes 6 p.c. (10/-) 6 13 3 4:10.74 JOl 

Debenhams 7 p.c. (10,-) 2} 12- 517 0 
Hield Bros. 7} p.c... 4! 33.9 518 of fell 

J. Sears 124 p.c. .. ore 2} 41 10} 5 19 0 


f 


Just over 5 per cent. is obtainable on an investment divided 0 
evenly over these nine shares. 
* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

It is surely a grim commentary on the state of speculative 
markets that so excellent a report as that of John I. Thorny- 
croft, the shipbuilders, marine engineers and commercial 
vehicle makers, should have caused scarcely a ripple in the 
company’s shares. The really interesting share is the {1 
74 per cent. non-cumulative participating preferred ordinary, 
quoted around 19s. 6d. No dividends have been paid fo 
seven years, but it is apparent from the latest earnings figures, 
in conjunction with the growth of the order book, that the 
basic 75 per cent. should be paid, as a minimum, for the yea §—— 
ending July 31st next. a 

Profits for the year ended July 31st, 1937, leapt from £40,240, | 


LIFE 
The Ez 





after charging debenture interest and depreciation, to £109,422, 
and all preference dividend arrears are to be cleared off. 
Deduct a normal annual preference dividend of £12,000, 
which is now all that will have to be met, and there is a balance 
of £97,422. To pay 7} per cent. on the preferred ordinaries 
takes only £19,000, so that if there is no increase in profit this : 
year, such a dividend could be paid and a large sum put 0 
reserve. But profits should rise and very substantially, fo 
orders in hand are much larger than in November, 1936. The 


company’s business is closely dependent on general construc- B 
tional activity and its shares are correspondingly subject t S 
wide fluctuations. As a speculation, the preferred ordinary 

look worth holding at this early stage of the company’s recovery. B 


Custos. 
[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically in print or by letter. Cort 7 vame. 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append = 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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y Sever being made even more delightful by the quiet luxurious 
t comfort of the new public rooms, now being added. 
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adjusted MADEIRA 

In these A 24-day Xmas holiday in summer warmth from 45 gns. 

With , : 

rt a hough the Calendar says Xmas and New Year, the sunshine and the 


emometer will call it summer. Think of your Christmas holiday in 
company amid scenes of sparkling splendour, blue seas, bright 
clours and sports of all sorts to fit the summery surroundings. 
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In the heart of the Rhodesian 
veld lie the Zimbabwe ruins, vast 
and inscrutable, the mystery of whose 
origin has baffled the explorers of 
the last century and the scientists 
of this. Zimbabwe, the inspiration 
of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines’’, a part 
of the old Africa—the dark continent 
—no one knows what race defended 
this granite fortress or worshipped 
in this stately temple—whence came 
the builders, whither they went. 

Until a few years ago, no 
white man had set eyes on these mys- 
terious ruins. To-day, Zimbabwe, 
just as awe-inspiring, just as beauti- 
ful, attracts travellers from all over the worid. They journey there in 
comfort, by rail or road, stay at good hotels or camp on the rolling 
veld as their inclination lies. From thence they can go easily to the 
wonderful mountain scenery of the Eastern districts or north west 
to the greatest natural wonder of the world—The Victoria Falls. 





Do you realise that this country which, forty years ago, took 
months to reach, is now within 5 days of London by air—two days 
from Capetown by train, after a restful fortnight at sea—or 12 hours 
from Beira, an East Coast port reached via the sunny Mediterranean ? 


‘*Travel in Southern Rhodesia’’ is a booklet describing in 
detail an actual holiday tour—write now for a complimentary copy to 
The High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, Room 18, Rhodesia 
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f $d House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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ivided of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 


7 stinct to support. It costs £250,000 
a cial each year to maintain these brave men 
a at their work. Every penny helps. 
2f Send whatever you can to 


iW ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


ures, The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.BE., 
t the Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 54 Lombard St., Lesdon, E.C.3 
WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


The Barclays group of Banks las Branches ! 
many parts ot the Empire and elsewhere an: 
is represented by Agents and Correspondents 
throughout the World. This extensive 
organisation is placed at the disposal of cus- 
tomers desirous of transacting any description 
of domestic or foreign banking business. 
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Full particulars of all the services which the 
Bank places at the disposal of its customers 
may be obtained on application to any Branch 
Manager. 

OVER 2 BRANCHES IN ENGDAN VD WALES. 


Executor and Trustee Business 
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37 King William Street, London, E.C. 4 
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FINANCE 
THE RALLY IN GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 


Tue slump in American securities and in commodities 
and, indeed, the general depression in the City during 
the last few weeks, have been relieved only by a considerable 
rally in gilt-edged securities. The rise in British Government 
stocks, in particular, has been so pronounced that it is not 
surprising that a good many are asking whether we are about 
to witness a return of Government Stocks and kindred 
securities to the extraordinarily high level which was reached 
in 1935. It will be remembered that in that year Old Consols 
actually touched 94% and, to quote another instance, the 
34 per cent. War Loan reached its peak of 110}. Since then 
there has been a material set-back due to some extent to 
anticipations of dearer money, which have not been fulfilled, 
and also to some extent to the diversion of interest from 
gilt-edged stocks to the more speculative descriptions. 
In the following brief table I show the highest and lowest 
points touched by representative Government securities 
during the present year, together with present prices, while 
the two outer columns show respectively the recovery 
from the lowest of the year and the fall from the highest : 


Rise Fall 
1937. Present from from 
Highest. Lowest. price. Lowest. Highest. 

Consols 23% . 84% 73 763 34 8% 
4% Consolidated 113 105} 110# Str 2% 
24% Conversion 10! fs 94% 973 34 3h 
44% Conversion 108 1044 107% 24 B 
5% Conversion 1174S sat 1138 24 i 
4% Funding 116% 109 1124 34 a 
34% WarLoan .. 105% 99% 1o1dixd. 24 4 
India 24% .. ye 72 62 67 5 5 
India 3%. .. 854 74% 80 5k 5¢ 
B. of E. Stock 3764 328 341 13 354 


REASONS FOR THE RALLY. 

No small part of this recovery from the lowest point of 
the year has taken place during the past few weeks, and 
in the main has been due to the following causes—first, 
to a recognition of the fact that fears of dearer money 
have not been fulfilled, and to a growing impression that 
cheapness of money is likely to continue for a lengthy period ; 
second, the sharp fall in American securities and in a lesser 
degree the fall in Home Industrials has led to a. reversion 
of the tendency referred to above for holders of gilt-edged 
stocks to exchange into the more speculative securities, and 
this tendency has probably been increased by the anxiety 
with regard to international. developments, an anxiety 
which has also played a considerable part in the general 
depression in the City. 


PRIOR CHARGE STOCKS. 

It would be rather difficult to say how far the recovery 
in Government securities has, up to the present, been 
assisted by purchases by the general investor, or how far a 
few buying orders by banks and other financial institutions 





ENGLISH RAILWAY PRIOR. CHARGE STOCKS. 


Rise Fall 
1937. Present from from 
Highest. Lowest. price. Lowest. Highest. 
Gt. Western 4% Deb, 1133 1024 108 54  5§ 
Gt. Western §% Deb. 1364 122} 1284 5% 8 
Gt. Western 5% Pf. 127 108 118 10 9 
L. & N: E.3% Deb: 84 74 7 bf 3 7 
L. & N. E. 4% Deb. 107} 984 1024 4 4} 
L. M. & S.4% Pf... 108 99} 104 43 4 
L. M:&S,.4% 2%... . 924 79% 83 34 94 
Southern 4% Deb... 112 ror} 107 5% 5 
Southern §% Deb... 1352 1234 1274 4 8} 
Southern 5% Pf. 1264, 105% 1144 8H 11} 





coming upon a limited market have been responsible for the 
movement. On the whole, I believe that up to the present 
the recovery must be attributed to comparatively few buying 
orders coming upon a limited market, and the raising of prices 
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Re 
by jobbers, so far from prompting sales by existing 
has revealed a marked scarcity of stock. At the 
time, ordinary investment buying has increased: gy: 
the past few days, and from the preceding table of Move 
in prior charge stocks of English Railways it wil] an 
that to some extent, at least, the Debentures and Prefe 
stocks of the Railways have responded to the upward aie 
in Government securities. meat 













ACTUAL BusINEss SMALL. 


In the table of Government securities it will be 
in the case of the shorter-dated securities the reco 






Seen thy 
os : Very fron 
e lowest of the year is more pronounced than the fall 

the highest, though this is not the case in some of the 
dated stocks, Old Consols, for example, having r 4 
34 from the lowest, but being still 83 points below the hj 
of the year, while in the case of Bank of England Stock th 
recovery from the lowest is about 13 points, still leayj 
present price about 353 points below the highest of the yea 
In the case of the prior charge stocks of English Railway 
present prices with few exceptions mark a heavier fall froy 
the highest of the year than the recovery from the lowes, 
and I am inclined to think that this to some extent is q 
expression of the fact that the actual investment buying q 
the part of the public has been comparatively slight. 


In considering whether we are about to witness a furth: 
pronounced rise in gilt-edged securities, there is anothe 
factor which has to be borne in mind. That the recy 
slump in commodities and in American securities: is dy 
to a very real set-back in trade on the other side of th 
Atlantic I think there can be little doubt, and while it dog 
not follow that depression in American trade necessarily 
foreshadows a decline in our own trade activity, the tendeng 
is a little in that direction. It is possible, of course, ty 
through some fresh action on the part of the Executive ip 
America there may be a quick recovery of confidence in thi 
country, in which case, no doubt, there will also be a recover 
in prices of commodities and American securities, with; 
stimulating effect upon markets here. Meanwhile, however, 
and while by no means supporting those who are fond o 
predicting slumps, I think it should be recognised that whik 
activity in those trades in any way affected by rearmamen 
expenditure continues to be as brisk as ever, some othe 
trades are also suffering a moderate reaction. 


The fall incommodities has exceeded every expectation, and, 
while its favourable effect upon costs of production ani, 
incidentally, upon the cost of the rearmament programm: 
may be welcomed, the fall must have occasioned some sever 
losses to holders of the commodities. Last Monday th 
price of tin fell to the lowest point (£175 per ton) touched 
since 1933, that price, moreover, comparing with £235 10 
a year ago. There is little change in the price of whea 
compared with this time last year, but copper shows a fal 
on the year of nearly £8 and zinc and lead of about 30s, 
and over £5 respectively. Rubber, too, which at one tim 
was inclined to forge ahead, is now quoted at about 6d. 
per lb. as against 84d. per lb. a year ago. Some months ag, 
when commodities were rising sharply, the advance was 
considered to be an argument in favour of somewhat dearet 
money, and presumably, therefore, the very sharp fall, together 
with any trade reaction, is not unnaturally regarded as a 
influence operating in the opposite direction and increasin; 
the prospect of some further improvement in gilt-edged 
stocks, though for the reasons I discussed last week it seems 
rather doubtful whether these are likely to return to the leve 
of the high prices of 1935. Moreover, there is always th 
possibility of any revival in the more speculative market 
restraining the advance in gilt-edged securities, and on th 
whole I favour steadiness rather than a further big rise 0 
Government Stocks. ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


(Financial Notes on page 872.) 
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ay 
Lake of Geneva, Switzerland 
THE WELL-KNOWN SHELTERED RESORT. 
FULL INCLUSIVE WEEKLY TERMS FROM £2 10s. 
WINTER SPORTS IN IMMEDIATE VICINITY. 
All information through the Swiss Federal: Railways, 118 Regent St., S.W.1, the travel agencies, and the official information offices at Montreux. 


JULY 2nd & 3rd, 1938: FETE DES NARCISSUS. 
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coMPANY. MEETING - 


tty 
Naf oNDON MARITIME INVESTMENT 
hove: 
a gin F. VERNON THOMSON ON THE SHIPPING POSITION 
te 


Ovemene 








eth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of London Maritime 
estment Company, Limited, was held on November 8th at 
Invevester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C 
= Percy Cross presided in the absence through indisposition of 
gig F, Vernon Thomson, K.B.E. (the Chairman and Managing 
a (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read the netice convening 
ing and the auditors’ report, 
Cross read the speech which had been prepared by Sir 
p. Vernon Thomson, as follows :—‘‘ Gentlemen,—The . fortieth 
annual report with statement of accounts for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30th, 1937, having been duly circulated to the stockholders, will, 
| presume, as usual, be taken as read. 
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thee INCREASED NET PROFIT. 

Rail Yeu The net profit for the year is £2,849 better than that for last year, 

f ways, nd after payment of the dividend upon the Five per Cent. Preference 
all ftom sock, the directors recommend that the dividend upon the Ordinary 

: lowes, stock of 4 per cent. less income-tax, be repeated, leaving the amount 
Nt is ay ME carried forward to be increased from £8,916 to £12,102. 

1yin “The report and accounts set out clearly the position of the com- 
Yung oa y. Ithas no debenture or other debts, and a valuation of the assets 
t. 3 at September 30th, 1937, based upon the middle price of those 
} Further ff shares officially quoted on the Stock Exchange, shows that the 


‘1,000,000 capital of the company is intact. 


another “The present disquieting international position naturally has a 
> Tecent iudicial effect upon investment values generally, but on the other 
iS dye MM hand shipping has at last emerged from the long and exceptionally 
Of the severe period of depression of 1930--36, and this company should 


penefit from the improved accounts which may be expected from 


it dos tramp shipping companies as a result of the current year’s improved 
essarily ing. In this connexion it may be noted that the voluntary 
ndency IH scheme of co-operation recently adopted by the British tramp shipping 


industry and planned to come into force on January Ist, 1938, should 


< tha help to minimise in future the extreme fluctuations which have 

HVE 10M hitherto characterised the industry. 

in tha “The outlook today, whilst not so good as it was a month or two 

covery go, still shows signs that better times for shipping should prevail for 
with ,—§ sme considerable time and that the really bad times experienced in 

wer the last few years should not recur with the same severity. Without 

EVE attempting to prophesy I mention this in case it may interest you to 

ond of fF know my opinion of the position today. 

be STEADY EXPANSION OF WORLD TRADE. 

| the “The volume of world trade was at its lowest ebb during recent 
othe: years in 1932. Since the autumn of 1932 world trade has, except 

for seasonal variations, increased slowly but steadily, and the figures 

n, and for 1937 are likely to show a marked increase over those for 1936, 
9*™ fF exceeding considerably the pre-War figures of 1913 and equalling, 
1 and, BF or even exceeding, those for 1929. The rearmament programme of 
amm:, @ our own and other countries temporarily accentuates this. Shipping 
sever: @ Prosperity, of course, depends upon the volume of world trade.” 

y th Mr. Percy Cross, continuing, said : —Those remarks on the shipping 
y industry I put forward as Sir Vernon Thomson’s own views of 
uched shipping, and I would point out to you that he has really become a 
5 105, great authority in the shipping industry. (Hear, hear.) 

wher @ lnow beg to move: “‘ That the report and accounts for the year 
a fil ended September 30th, 1937, as submitted, be received and adopted, 

and that the dividends as recommended therein be declared and 

305, IF paid.” I will ask Mr. Dodd to second the resolution, after which I 


tim: fF shall be pleased to answer to the best of my ability any questions 


642d, ‘ut any shareholder may think fit to ask. 
Mr. G. M. Dodd seconded the resolution which, in the absence 
| 480, BF of questions or comment, was carried unanimously. 


Ws ® The retiring directors (the Earl of Coventry and Mr. George 








earet Dodd) were re-elected, and the auditors (Messrs. Fookes, Wyatt 

ether @ Williams and Hickman) were reappointed. 

st The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
; chairman and directors, coupled with the wish that Sir F. Vernon 

‘el Thomson would be speedily restored to his normal health. 

ge dg lat LO 
ems 

vif THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
the FF £4.000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors,” £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
kets called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
~ 412,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
the DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
, States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
e i also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
‘sued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
° Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 

ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


1 =———HACHETTE’S 
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Incorporated in France with Limited Liability, 
FOR 


FRENCH, GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
CALENDARS AND XMAS CARDS 








There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve —§ —..- ase ve aes ese £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 


Deposits for fixed periods received, 














| ADELAIDE STREET, CHARING CROSS. 
SA SLAP RNE OE AN BR MEL RA 


GREAT STATESMAN once told us taxpayers to 

regard ourselves as members of a club, and income 
tax as our subscription. Why not think of five guineas a 
year to Brompton Hospital as a subscription to a club— 
a great club for curing and preventing the ravages of con- 
sumption? ‘That subscription would make you a Governor. 
The Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


HAWKER SIDDELEY PROGRESS. 
JUDGING from the latest report of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft 
Company, I should say that the new capital for which the 
company is shortly seeking powers will be decidedly attractive. 
The accounts for the past year show that the subsidiary 
companies have contributed dividends during the past year 
aggregating £781,000, being an increase over the previous 
year of about £280,coo. The gross income of the parent 
company for the year ended July 31st was £783,000 against 
about {£503,000 for the previous year, while the net profit 
was £573,000 against £378,000. A final dividend is an- 
nounced of 173 per cent., making 323 per cent., compared 
with one payment of 30 per cent. for the previous year. In 
addition, however, there is to be a cash bonus of I0 per cent. 
comparing with a capital bonus of the same amount in respect 
of the previous year. Naturally the cost of the dividend 
now announced has increased by reason of the bonus shares 
issued last year and also by the issue for cash of 600,000 §s. 
Ordinary shares in June of last year which did not then rank 
for dividend. 
* * * * 
THE NEw CapiTAL. 

The new capital is to consist of 2,000,000 {1 § per cent. 
Redeemable Cumulative Preference shares, the issue being made 
to pay for very large extensions to buildings and plant required 
by reason of the expansion of business and also to repay 
certain bank loans of subsidiary companies. The new Prefer- 
ence shares will be redeemable up to the end of 1949 at 22s. 6d. 
by means of a fund calculated to complete redemption by 
that date, while the company reserves the right to redeem 
in whole or in part before January, 1949, at 23s. per share. 
Powers are also to be taken to issue to holders of the new 
Preference shares certain Option Certificates conferring a 
right to subscribe for Ordinary shares. 

* * * * 
KENT ELECTRIC ISSUE. 

Tt is indicative of the keen demand for high-class investment 
Securities that although the issue recently announced of 
£2,000,000 in 34 per cent. Debenture stock at 96 per cent. 
by the Kent Electric Power Company was not a trustee stock, 
the market at once gave a good response to the issue. The 
company itself is controlled by the London Electric Supply 
Company, which owns nearly the whole of the Ordinary 
capital. Of the new issue, the proceeds will be applied as 
to the greater part towards the purchase consideration of the 
site for the Littlebrook Stition, which is to be a selected station 
operating under the direction of the Central Electricity Board, 
who will purchase the whole of the electricity generated there. 

* * * * 
A WELCOME RECOVERY. 

The material rise in profits of Brown, Bayley’s Steel Works, 
noticeable a year ago, has made further progress and enables 
the company, after a lapse of something like sixteen years, 
to resume dividends on the Ordinary capital. The results for 
the vear are the more satisfactory because the profits had to 
bear the charge of two years’ Preference dividend, and, bearing 
in mind that fact, it is evident that even the present dividend 
on the Ordinary shares of 10 per cent., tax free, does not fully 
represent the increased earning power of the company. The 
last distribution on the Ordinary shares was 73 per cent. in 
respect of a twenty-months’ period ended in July, 1921. 

* x * * 


A Goop INDUSTRIAL REPORT. 

To the many satisfactory industrial reports issued during 
the past week may be added the preliminary figures published 
by John I. Thornycroft and Co., the marine and motor 
engineers and shipbuilders, &c. For the year ended July 31st 
last the net profits of £109,422 showed an increase over the 
previous year of over £69,000. A credit balance had been 
brought in as against a debit balance a year ago, and it is now 
proposed to pay 18 per cent. on the 6 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares, being the dividend accrued to June 30th, 
1934, and also to pay next March a further 18 per cent. on 
those shares, thus representing the dividend accrued to 
June 30th last. In view of these excellent preliminary figures, 
the annual report itself will be awaited with keen interest. 

* x x *x 
SHIPPING PROSPECTS. 

At the recent annual general meeting of the London 
Maritime Investment Co., Ltd., Mr. Percy Cross, in the 
absence through indisposition of the Chairman, Sir F. Vernon 
Thomson, presided, and read the speech which had been 
prepared by Sir Vernon. After recording the increase in 
profit for the year, Sir Vernon made some interesting observa- 
tions with regard to the general shipping outlook. Both as 
regards tramp shipping and shipping generally he was able to 
speak encouragingly, though he described the present outlook 
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as not so good as it was a month or two ago tho h « 
showing signs that better times for shipping should 
for some considerable time.” Sir Vernon also ref ren 
the improvement which had taken place in world 
expressing the opinion that the figures for 1937 were likely 1, 
¥ ty 


show a marked increase over those for the Preceding year 


AWK 
“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 263 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the firs 

solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be core 
** Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tue y 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solution should be on Ns 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue h fn 
containing soluttons must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are g 

on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} urcherg 
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ACROSS “ . . scene of all, 


5. 
1. A frightened dinner-food ? eS Oy 
7 and 30. An upright appoint- ee eee 
porting 6. Curt refusal to recognise a 
8. This kind of clock hasn’t ee ee 


necessarily told the time for z aca — a lid, 
three generations. » Goes prancing in trump 


14. Missile of fruitful results ? 9. The part of a garma 
16. See 19. Europe S getting into, 
10. A pointer for teachers 


17. Kind of flowered silk. 


18. rev. A pronunciation hardto _TI+ Song of lamentation. 


shake off | “9 on . wal * = 
19 with 16. A great navigator. 3. we. a og yea 
20. Ice can rot (anag.). oe ee 


my often rumination wn 


21. Title prefixed to Carthusian : 
me in a most humorous... 


monks. F 
os Vanek 15. o good place to launch t 
; id ship of state upon. 
23. Take out of an enclosure. age ll 
3 . eos 20. “And moody  madns 


. Evidently the bald are not 


devout about more than life. laughing wild, 


. severest woe.” 


26. Ham creates a wide differ- : oats 
ao ait tend 23. Dwell persistently upon 
ence of feeling. aa, This leaf is an carly am 
27. Concerning oneself about. 9 z ak ie aan ia 
29. See s. . Are wi is pinna. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 267 


. See 7 across. 

31. Takes the place previously 
filled by. UMM st RE Ee 

32 and 4. Shelter that youhave RRR N CTE REEIT NDS 
to part with, Cli] C| LLEJO! APL| Al EE 
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DOWN 
2. Material of musical origin. 
3. This kind of dragon is 
harmless. BE ee Ea 
4. See 32. L}| ALN| Ci A] S| T 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 267 is Mr. Pease, Rosedale 
Hinderwell, Yorkshire. 











Direct from the Paris Exhibition 


to the Savoy Theatre 
London 18 





THE 
HABIMA 


HEBREW THEATRE 


(4 WEEKS’ SEASON) Nov. 15, week only, THE DYBBUK 








ae 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 4/6, 2/6, bookabl 
FRI. & SAT. (NOV. 19 & 20) 6.30 p.m. 
Subs. Evgs. (exc. Wed.) 7 p.m. Ist Mat. Nov. 24, 2.3 


AnMER HALL presents 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, by Eugene O'Neill. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


for 52 


Series discounts : 








24% for 6 insertions 


C. I, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 


a 

T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many LOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

jor the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and PRethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rev. PERCY INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Seepmey, E. 1. 


\ A GUARANTEED CURE. OF DAMPNESS 


is offered by Britis h Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- 
lems of Damp, Dry rot, or faulty Ventilation. Survey 
and estimate free Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
at Stonegrove Manor, Canons Park, Edgware, London. 
(Edgware 0987 





AONSTIPAT ION CURED by Herbaras Seeds from 
the Mediterranean This remarkable product 
supersedes the use of crude laxatives. Free supply and 
interesting particulars from Mr. JOHN W. LONGMAN, 
Foreign Product Merchant, 4 Longman House, 
Southwick, Sussex. 1s. 9d., 38., §8., from all chemists 
Divorce, Enquiries, &c Terms 
ynsultations free —UNIversaL Detet 
TEM BAR 9058 


ETECTIVES 
moderate. Cé 

mves, 12 Henrietta St.. W.C. 2 
ERMAN Y 


G boy in 


contemplating residence 
“exchangi ng” expenses.—Box No. 


Englishwoman looking after German 
London would like to contact student 
in Germany with a view to 
A.493 


ADY would like to hear of someone who would | 
L share The Spectator —EMPson, Bracknell. 
choice Tobacco, and quickly—Sam.”’— 
vical TOM LONG telegram 


{END 
‘ A typ 


INHEARD of Prices, iewels, gold, silver, plate, 

pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses. 

W. FE. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every- 
where in the Kingdom, valuing, advising, 

cash. For details read ‘‘ GEORGIAN TRAPOTS,’ 





’ £150, in 


personal column Times, Telegraph Morning Post, any 
Saturday.—R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. 
WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


POOR OLD WIDOW suffering from CANCER, 
total income only 16s. 6d. per week out of which 
she must pay rent, in need of special nourishment and 


invalid comforts. PLEASE HELP.—Appeal _ S., 
NaTIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1 


WE despise not the Widow’s mite, but we should like 
someone to give a substantial sum towards 

our very big extensions. Please send a gift to APPFAL 
Commirtre, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HospitaL, W.C. 1 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


etait FOR BOYS AND 
h UTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 

ot charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon | 
Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Practical Training for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
Course £55. Prospectus from 


Dept. F. » 67 Queen’ s Gate, S.W. 7. 
ae TRAINING COLLE GE FOR 
y) WOMEN. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Principal—Muss H. Dent, M.A. 








A residential college providing a year’s professional 
trainmg in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Education. Students are eligible for | 
grants. Admissions in January and September. For 
Particular ipply to the PRINC IPAL. 

I ONDON COLLEGE OF SEC RE T ARIE s. 

4 Under Distinguished hog 3 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 

women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 





Professional men, Politicians or Business men 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every quali fied _ 
in 









Special attention given to foreicn s! 
Sh r courses in any — c 
Apply 4¢ cnor Place, S.W. > 6151. ) 
‘ or [RIAN GL E Suacetated Tesielon Coltege. | 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 


} 
GIRLS. | 





ECYPT - SUDAN 


1 INDIA: CEYLON| 


| 










£24 





SAID 










£41 
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from 
from 





























SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL  OFFP- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 
Ellerman’s “ City and 
Hall’ Lines maintain a 
cabin Service to 
Egypt, India and Cey- 
lon, providing the 
acme of comfort at 
the most economic- 
al rates, coupled 
with the personal 
service of an expert 
staff trained = to 
anticipate your re- 
quirements. 





class 
| 
| 


Steamers specially le. | 
signed, senstructed ana | 
} equipped for Eastern 
} corditions, With spacious 
Public Rooms and Ex- | 
tensive Promenade Decks. 
One Class Only. 





ELLERMAN'S 
CITY & HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. | 
Tel.: AVENUE 2424. 

Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: 

75 Bothwell Street, Tel.: 





3840, 


9222 


Cent. 


Glasgow. Cent. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL SEASCALE 


‘ALDER 








On the Board ot Education’s list ot efficient schools. 
Provides under the healthiest conditions a thorough 
education on Public School lines. Preparation for 
professional and social life. Excellent examination 
results without any pressure. Exceptionally happy 
atmosphere. Also Junior School for girls from 8 years 
of age. Prospectus and full particulars of scholarships 
| on spptication 
| - — 

AWNE iS SC -HOOL = AMP’ THIL L.—Public school | 

} | on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
| fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, | 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





EDUCATIONAL 





CIVIL SERVICE ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP. 
Since 1927 over 400 individual candidates who worked 
at Davies’s for this examination have been offered 

appointments 
This year 46 candidates successful to date with 
1st place HOME CIVIL.  tst place CONSULAR. 
2nd place F.O. 1st Indian — LCS. 
| Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414. 
CANDIDATES NAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. | 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE ‘BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principa!, 
Miss STANSFELD : Vice-Principal, Mrss Petir. Snuidents 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 } 
) | and includes Educational and Medic 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ¢ 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For pr saneten 
apply SECRETARY. 











| will be given 


DAVIES'S ‘ae 


GONG 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


HREE-FOLD CORD YOUTH "MOVE MENT 
binds all English speaking peoples in a BOND OP 





FELLOWSHIP Stamped addressed envelopes for 
particulars. Box A. 694 
B' DFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
> University of London). 
REGENT’S PARK. N.W.1 
PUBLIC LECTURE AT 5.15 p.m 
rember 25th.—The Fawcett Lecture on “ Eliza- 
Gare tt Anderson, M.D.,”" by her daughter, Dr 
GARRETT ANDERSON, C.B.E 
dee ssion free by ticket on application to the 


SECRETARY, 


‘ ’ 

Supplementing the training of the Reimann Schoo 
of Commercial and Industrial Design, Friday Evenings 
at 


sending stamped addressed envelope. 
IMANN RES. 


WINTER LECTU 


p.m. Visitors Admitted ts. 6d. at door. 
Friday, _ November 19th: HOWARD WADMAN, 
Esq. THE DISCIPLINE OF FUNCTION.” 

Write for full list, S, 4-1o Regency Street, West- 


minster, S.W. 1. Vic 3131. 


| "NITED Lodge of Theosophists, 17 Gt. Cumberland 
: Place, Marble Arch. Public Meeting, Wednesday, 


wember 17th, 8 p.m The Theosophical Move- 
ment.”” November 24th, 2 p.m., “ One Earth-Life or 
Many?” All welcome. Free 
i al cat Of LONDON. 
Course of three Lectures on EXPERIENCE 


AND PERCEPTION, 


by PROF 


THINKING, FEELING” 
EDGAR RUBIN (Professor 


of Experimental Psychology in the University of 
Copenhagen at BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN (Regent's Park, N.W.1—entrance York 


on NOVEMBER 23rd, 24th and 26th at 5 15 5 B m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Mr. 
( A. Mac M.A. (Reader in Psychology in the 
University 


ADMISSION 


Gate 


FREE, WITHO r TICKET. 


J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 








PSTEIN’S *“ CONSUMMATUM EST” 
J and her — works in Sculpture 
Also P. xy GUILLAUMIN (1841-1927). 
LEICESTER GAL i E RIE S, Leicester Sq: 10o—6 daily. 
“DESIGN FOR MAKING A LIVING.” 
TISIT THE REIMANN SCHOOL FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Admission Free, 
November 16th-30th, weekdays 9.30 to p.m. 
Students’ Work in the Departments of Display, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion and Photography. Specialised 


and intensive training under British and Continental 
experts at day and evening classes enables designing 
talent to be put to a practical use as a career for men 
and women.—REIMANN SCHOOL, 4-10 Regency Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1 


TYPEWRITERS, 


AUTHORS, &e. 


. -NDS’ BOOK CENTRE, Euston Road.—Do y 
hnow of this shop where you may examme at | ie 
fort the latest books on religious, social and 
problems ? Opposite Euston Station. 
USton 3602. 
EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND ST 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet 
REGENT INSTITUTE ‘Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W 















ORIES. 
tree.— 








ITERARY Typewtg., Trans.,&c., promptly ex., MSS. 
i —_ mm copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
, The Study, 96 Marine Pde., Leigh-onSea. 


tas 








SS. typed rs. per 1.000 words. Corben 2d. Expert 
work.—Mrss Harper, 4 Taviton St., Londen,W.C.r 
POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 

red tor publication. Terms by arrangement. 


) 















alsoc 

— PETER DeREK Ltv., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., W.< 
*ONGS & POEMS wanted forbreadcasting. Amateurs 
— | \ works considered.—£.B.M 197 Victoria St., London. 
VYPING red A , shorthand, 
&c. Highly nn $x Stan- 

hope Street, N.W 
|W’ ED, eriginal poems ate con- 
Sera n xi pwer N Music 
Tt 46 
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Prepaid Classified hdeeeaehoneaete Avia 





PUBLICATIONS 


y ERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 
Star.. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 

E A End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central “~ 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 














CINEMAS 


GCAD EM ¥ lily MA, 
f Oxford Street. er. 2981 
Sacha Guitry in “ LE —_ AN D’UN TRICHEUR ” 








delightful ees... : nee vening Standard 
SI 


and 








“ERNEST HEMINGW Avis S ‘“SPANIS 
EARTH ” (A). 
PIANOS 
TH R and Co., Ltd., have a few secondhand 





LL 
B PIANOS, re- conditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23, Wigmore Street, W. LANgham 1423. 





TABI KE, 4 c 


_FOR THE_ 











JURE China Tea, Crane Lapsang Souchong. § Ib. | 

chest, 18s. 6d.; 4} 1b. sample, 9d. post free.— | 

ROWLAND STIMSON & Co., 28 Tower Hill, E.C. 3 | 
_SHOP BY POST 


— a 
table delicacy : | 
4d. per lb. for hindquarters ; 
1s. per lb. for Bt lh and 1s. 2d. per Ib. for 
sides and whole carcasses. All carriag iid per parcel 
post Despatched on Mondays an ’ednesdays.— | 
T. M. Aviz & SONS, Voe, Shetland. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


| EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Es een. W.C.2.(Tem. sith 


GHE TLAND LAMB.—The greatest 


in quarters, at Is. 









MISCELLANEOUS 





‘oe GAL handwoven Tweed, entecnaid: Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘weed patterns free 
on request. —MAnacer, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 


to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 





thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insert and ig 9 reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 G r Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}", for 6 inser- 
tior §°., for 13; 74°, for 26; and 10", for 52 
TINTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY 
\ BUYERS.—Better quality than you usually get, 
er p:ices than you usually pay, be 





Se ond for Llustrated Catalog 








s vely “ B-P Underwear S: 
sin the £. Every Style and size, f 
Men. Pure W< Miuxtures 
ZANTEED IN EVE RY WAY ; istaction or | 
ney back.—Write to BirKETT & PHILLU LtD., 
Dept. S Union Road. Nottingham Estab’d 1920.) 





FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


BOOKS 


119-125 CHARING C20SSRD., LONDON, W.C.2 





| dinner 6s 





BREATHE 
VAPEX 
VAPOUR 
& AVOID 
COLDS 


A drop on your handkerchief by day 
and on your pillow by night kills the 
germs, relieves stuffiness, prevents the 
spread of infection. 21 years world-wide 
success proves the value of Vapex. 





your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS 


From 


KERFOOT & CO LTO 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
. and still THE RED HOUSE —the ideal country 
base for the man or woman who enjoys Town life. 
Sleeping in the country, a good breakfast and a quick | 
train ic yurney by road or rail makes a pleasant beginning | 
to the business of the day. And the end? Peace and | 
quiet in a lovely garden . . . golf, tennis or a ride. | 
THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An Hotel. . . and a home. 
Mars. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to} 
send you full particulars. Private Suites available. | 
One minute from the station. Telephone: 164. 











| ELGRAVE CLUBLTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
- ~ sy and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 
or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict 3347. 
-_ YIT WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

| 3ATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 


308. 


weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. 


with radiators 





water. Suites 24 ne rooms A.A., 

R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 
NDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 

KX rescent. T'gms.: *“‘Melcrest”? Edinburgh. Tel. 31295 


Y’S—Gt. Britain’s Gre atest 
Rest or Pleasure 


Inclusive terms fr 


\ ATLOCK.—SMED 

st Hydro. For Health, 
rooms, grounds 10 ac 
day. Illus. Brochure free 





MN 13S. per 
Iwo Resident Physicians. 





R' FRESH YOURSELVES in English ( 
’ + | 
As! 


sk for Descriptive List al, post free) of 180 INNS | 
and H¢ pon LS managed by the | 


yuntry. 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 

ASSOC IATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE’s HOTEL, 
STREET, W. I. 


193 REGENT 


YURREY, TRUST INNS for exceller country 
, quarters, situated in the loveliest part of st RREY.— 
Apply for List * S,” stating requirements, to ** SURRE y 








TRUS! P rudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildfor 
\ TARWICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1.). | 
—Room ar id breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly ; with | | 


. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289, 


I 
| LOCH 
L 





—==> 
ae ee ee 
WHERE TO STAY 
DEAL Convalescence or Rest i in Home. Ni 
| making. Beautiful country, oe viene 
Central heating. Excellent food. H., Cc. _ 
rooms. No nursing but medical instru Most 


ctions obsery; 
Prices from £2 per week.—Apply Tru ed, 
Crowhurst, Sussex. wad a Firs, 
MVHE BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO.=hag 
position, West Cliff Front, noted for Conteh 


Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician. T. No, 41. 
ween’ S MILL, Henfield, Sussex.—Charmin 
house in unspoilt country. Lawns, Downes 
miles sea. Fishing, Riding, Car, Golf, Beag 
24 guineas =. 
SS == 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTE RSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vattey, 
GRAYSHOTT—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

















—QUEEN’S 
Ht NSTANTON. —LE STRANGE 
LINKS. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 

—REGENT. 
-EATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH 
ONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, 


ARMS & GOLF 


AWE. 
Arundel St. W cs 





—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell! St., 
—UNITE “ig SERVICES, 98-102 C rou 
Rd., S.W..7 


MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M: > HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEV 
—ROYAL M: SRINE. 


| OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 


PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 





PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL : 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & Links @ 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey.).—BAY. a 
| ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 


Cornwall —TRE GENN: AC od fe 
Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTI 


ST. IVES 
ST. MAWES 


| SCARBOROL GH. —BROMPTON HALL 
TRY HO’ 
SCOURIE Suthe rland).—SCOUE : 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDE SBOROL GH ARMS. 9 


SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).— 
TORQUAY.—HOWDE N COURT 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


HUNTLY. 
PRIVATE. 





- The Art of Record Buying ” 





have tim veel 

all” avail lable vers 1e particular works 
they wish vid t collection I help 
tt 1 make their choice we uve a | cle rhe 
\ R B which iv t best 
cal works 2d. 


lV an t a ir copy 
E M G Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 
TEM 11 Grape St., London, W.C.2. 











CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 


LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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London, E.¢ 
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Lip., 98 and 
Gower Street, 


99 Fetter Lane 
London, W.C.1 


and p 


iblished by , Lrp., at their offices, 
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Visit 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Where Winter's Icy Grip 
is forgotten 





No linguistie difficulties hamper your 
enjoyment. No culinary deviations 
enforce dietary re-adjustment. An 
abundance of luscious fruits, a myriad 
of lovely flowers set in a blaze of 
scenic grandeur. A holiday in South 
Africa need not occupy more than 
eight to ten weeks, and it can be 
planned at a cost to suit your pocket. 
Consult the Travel Bureau in South 
Africa House, Trafalgar Square. 
London, W.C.2, or the principal 
Travel Agencies, 
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P.. beauty of tone, responsive touch, and consistently 
sound workmanship have established the name Bltthner 
all over the Musical World. And yet, there are to-day 
Bltithner prices and terms which give “‘ The Piano with 


%> 


the Golden Tone”? the entrée into the simplest of homes, 


where good music is truly loved. 


33s Oe sn 0 = 2 OO © es 


17-21 Wigmore Street, London, W.1! 








Novel 
— 


we 
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Why waste valuable space in your not-too-large kitchen with a cooker and 





separate hot water boiler, when you can obtain the two combined in one 
compact unit less than 4 feet wide? The ESSE MINOR (above) takes up 


little space, is continuous-burning (always ready for action day and night) and 
















simple to use. It has roomy ovens, a large top-plate. facilities for every type of 
cooking. Besides the infinitely superior flavour imparted to cooked food, 
the economy, the cleanliness and saving of labour inseparable from all 
ESSE Cookers, this unit provides ample supplies of domestic hot water. 
The Water Heater is shown above with a visible fire for those who prefer 
a cheerful fire in the kitchen. 
SEASONAL NOTE 

The numerous letters of appreciation received from 

readers who have purchased an ESSE encourage us 

to suggest that you should give an ESSE Cooker this 

Christmas—a practical present which will benefit your 

staff, your family and your friends. Come and see 


a demonstration at our Conduit Street Showrooms, or 
write for full particulars and illustrated catalogues. 


For large residences the PREMIER ESSE is available, and for smaller needs the ESSE FAIRY 


The Esse Cooker Company 


PROPRIETORS: SMITH & WELLSTOOD, LTD. (Est. 1854). 


BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, & 63 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





























There’s a life-time 


security in a 


home of your own 


There is no investment remains 
more solid than a wise purchase 
of good property. 


When you buy your house you 
obtain a refuge of comfort and a 
life-time security. Let the “Halifax” 
assist you with a generous loan at 
a low rate of Mortgage Interest. 
Ask for full particulars of the monthly 
savings department. 


ASSETS EXCEED £114,000,000 


Of the man who wears CHILPRUFE. it may truth- 
fully be said that his health clings to him as a well- 
fitting garment. For CHILPRUFE is a great promoter 
of health, and its fit is undeniable. 

In it you have all the natural protection of the finest 
Pure Wool, plus a smooth silkiness of finish that is 
wholly agreeable to the skin. You have the latest styles, 
hand-cutting, and the most expert workmanship. You 
have garments for every purpose with a choice of colours, 
three weights of fabric, and a standard of manufacture 
that is the highest attainable. 


There are Vew 
with short Sleeves 
NA button roy, 
Several athie: 
shapes : Pan, 
Several styles ;, 
Trunk Draye,. 
also Combing. 
tions nd 
Pyjamas, 


CHILPRUFE is PURE . 
WwoOOz made Perfect. t 
ask your Outfitter 

for the 
ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE-EISI. 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
Governing Director: 
JOHN A. BOLTON. 


Managing Director: 
Geo. E. Hubbard. 


LEICESTER 


Please 


NEW 





yw Yo)t]:1i- 


SECURITY 
POLICY» 


The new United Kingdom 


Pension Assurance Plan is 

called “Double Security” 

because in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there 1s available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 


HALIFAX 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


President and General Manager - Sir ENOCH HILL 
HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 


as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office. 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


London District Office 
HALIFAX HOUSE, 51-55, STRAND, W.C.2 
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€ are Vox, 
hort sleet, 
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Make her happy this Christmas 


If you have children of your own, you will know how they-look forward 
to Christmas, and you would not dream of disappointing them! That is just 
the position of the National Children’s Home, only its task is very much 
bigger, for it has to provide for nearly 4000 boys and girls. For some of 
these children it will be the first real Christmas they have ever known. We 
want to give every one of them a good time. Will you help us to do it? 
And will you remember that when the festive season is over the work of 
caring for and training this large family must go on? Do be generous. Your 
own Christmas will be all the happier because you have brought a 


little brightness into lives that have had more than their fair share of trouble. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


£9 BRANCHES (Founded by Dr. Stephenson 1869) 4000 CHILDREN 


To THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME & ORPHANAGE, HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5, 


wae 


PE A 


EEN A NE Oe ME EM EN EE 


eaieal 


HON ae 


WHAT YOUR | enclose my Christmas Gift of & : s. d. to help the boys and girls in 


GIFT WILL DO! 


» Gns. will cover the 


the National Children's Home. 


nt ission costs of one 


1 x will support a 


10 


hild for ten days. 





- willensure a hap- 


y Christmas for four 
I nildren. ‘ 
-will provide Christ- 


ADDRESS 








mas fare for two. 
i 
6 will do the same 


r one, 
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1eN t] 1aerwear 
170 
ie r the well dressed man 
a . ’ oes a % 
“Two Steeples” Ltd. have specialised on b : 
quality underwear for many years. Thi - 
quality standard is never sacrificed to low from 
4 price, All that can be done to maintain kind 
and enhance quality is done; right from cnly 
the selection of materials, on through each The 
process of manufacture. 
Lah cp . ” T Ane 
\ The “Two Steeples” Darcuna Under- 
sar al aved eer- é roon 
Wear is unique, being soft to the touch yet 
very hard-wearing, and each garment is But 
fully fashioned on the latest and best adm 
machines. There are three weights, at 8/6, on 
9/6 and 10/6 per garment, all sizes, ad 
Obtainable from hosiers and outfitters, we 


“IT am a Doctor and Th 


I am attracted to the Iwo pleeples Carcuna Underwear Me 
) 


unde 
MAGNET because.... 4 
Pattern booklet of wide rance of 00 
quality underwear and socks sent Rest 
I have a natural interest in any movement Sischiess Ln. Wee 
+ . am . . ; ~ 2 'S , 
which makes for the welfare of the Leicestershire, yc 
community, and have been impressed Ann 


with the genuine and sincere solicitude 
shown by the directors for the interests 
of the Society's members. A _ general 
practitioner receives many confidences 
rom his patients and when I am asked 
about investment | do not hesitate to 
prescribe the society which has been the 
guardian of my own savings for so many 

















years.” 

The directors of this old-established and 
progressive Society are now prepared to 
accept sums up to £5,000 for investment 
with interest of 











340% TAX PAID 


Equal to a gross vield of £4 13s. 4d. for every £100! 





invested. S M 
YOUR CAPITAL IS ALWAYS AVAILABLE AND CAN BE This Blind man is making katitnm-needte knots 
WITHDRAWN IN.FULL WITHOUT ANY COST, AND WITH- \Sephime °C 


employed by this Association. 
OUT ANY TROUBLE EXCEPT THAT OF ASKING FOR IT. 
For over 80 years, the London Association for 
Write for particulars to James Bancroft, Managing Director. the Blind has trained and employed blind men 
; and women in useful trades. Now £25,000 

intone ais ‘ ildi f the 

ai “ty must be raised to pay for the rebuilding o 
a THE % ae South London workshops. Will you help to 
™ f “4 . . . . . 

P ged ae complete this larger building in which more h 


-— T Blind workers can be employed? 


Ac LONDON ASSOCIATION || ‘ 
pOCIETY | “""FOR THE BLIND | 


(Registered under The Blind Persons’ Act, 1920) 









BUILDIN 


$ 








emi ] Bulding Societ Association, 

| Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by the 

Magnet House Paddington Green, LONDON. W.2/ Hon. Treasurer, Rosedcle House, Werwick Sirect, 
: : London, S.W. Ie 
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on, mescifal work of 


JOHN GROOM'S 
CRIPPLEAGE 


AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 
For 70 years John Groom’s Crippleage 
and Flower Girls’ Mission has been doing 
a great and merciful work, helping crippled girls to 
become partially self-supporting. ‘These girls are admitted 
from all over the country without votes or payment of any 
kind. Some are blind, some deaf and dumb, some have 
only one hand or effective arm, some have spinal trouble. 
They are trained to make exquisite flowers—Orchids, 
Anemones, Lilies, Wistarias, Magnolias—for deccrating 
rooms, banqueting halls, etc. 
But this traming costs money—so the number of cripples 
admitted is strictly limited by the funds available. ‘There 
are many deserving cases on the ‘‘ Waiting List.”” Must 
we turn a deaf ear to their urgent appeals for admission? 
The work is entirely dependent upon voluntary 
contributions and occasional legacies received, 
Her Majesty the Queen, when Duchess of York, visited the 
Crippleage and expressed great satisfaction at the happy conditions 
under which the girls worked. 
In addition to the 300 Crippled Girls at Edgware and Clerkenwell. 
200 orphan girls are cared for in Orphan Homes at Clacton-on-Sea. 
Rest and Seaside Homes for Cripples are also maintained at Clacton. 


YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Annual Re porl for the asking. Visitors welcome by appointment. 


PLEAGE 
weg, 





) 











(inc.), 


| 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, Lendon, E.C.l 











CARRS | 
BLE-WATER, 
BISCUITS 


Perfect with Chease... 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS LATE 
WAJESTY KING 


, 
‘ Perfect with Butter... 

. with a Glass 
of Wine or 


alone. 


BECARRS of CARLISLE 


» BISCUIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 


GEORGE V, 





TRUSTEE 
to the 


NATION 


, ~~ HE Co-operative Permanent is proud 
‘(| of the fact that it occupies a position 

of trust in the regard of many 
thousands of people throughout the land. 


Those who seek financial aid in purchasing 
their houses may rely implicitly upon the 
Society giving fair and honest treatment. 
During the fast fifty years the Co-operative 
Permanent has established more than 70,000 
citizens as house owners. The Society is 
proud of its record in the performance of 
this important service to the community. 


In another capacity the Co-operative 
Permanent fulfils an equally important role 
as trustee for millions of pounds bestowed 
in the various investments it makes available 
tothe public. The degree of safety ensured, 
the regular and satisfactory interest paid and 
other advantages and privileges afforded by 
the Society’s investments, are set forth in an 
informative booklet which will be sent post 
free on request. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





NEW OXFORD HOUSE, HART STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


ying Director 


ASSETS : £24,800,000 


500 Branches and Agencies 
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les 7) wi” ot I a book 


lo la Ke us beindle auc ay EMILY p: 


KINSON 
But if you are afraid of sending your friends on a Voy- 
age they mav not like, why not give them a ticket 
which will take them anywhere they want to go—even to 
the mountains of the moon ? Give them Book Tokens 
which they can exchange for the very books they want, 


Book Tokens — speak volumes 


é:ce-4, PASTILLES 
Block Currant Obtainable from all booksellers; prices trom 


3s. 6d. to 21s. ‘plus 3d. for an attractive card 
bearing vour greeting. (Or 1s. for the‘ Special” 
Book Token, a miniature volume which is a 
gift in itself.) 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8 & 13 

















































SOAR SOS 


caine: Over and Over and Over Again- 
“EGYPT, SUDAN, as —It pays to smoke the 


SOUTHERN INDIA, © “HURRICANE'. 


= & BURMA The Cleverest Pipe Ever Made 





-" Never spills ash to cause frre in the home, « 
- anywhere. 
y : 
Avooitinnent Never wastes tobacco by open draught, or makes wet 


sumps. Always safe, sweet, dry, healthy and enjoy- 
able. Ladies bless—Doctors smoke and recommend it, 


a A WELCOME PRESENT 


Standard 10/6. Fag 15/6. 
oe Luxe 21/- 


10% od 
























Illustrated list from Dep. S§.P, 
NUTT PRODUCTS LTD., 195 Oxford Sireet, W.1. Tel.: GER. 3069, 


BIBBY BROS. & CO. Shenae i 


Or any Passenger Agency. 








INDIES 


\) SOUTH | 
Ada Nailer: 





POPULAR LINERS 
Dec. 9 Jan. 22. Feb. 10. Mar. S. 


REDUCED FARES 
71/3 days—Ship as Hotel in Ports | 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
Liverpool, 3 











STUDD -& MIELLOMGTOM LTO. rr Ce eee cee ee tast tee 
67-69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 























MANSON’S CHOCOLATES 


For FRIENDS OVERSEAS 
in sealed air-tight tins—not stocked; every order specially hand packed. 
(Sizes: 1, 2,3 and 4lbs. net weight.) 


For FRIENDS AT HOME 
in plain or fancy boxes and baskets, with contents made up to suit customers’ own tastes 
(From one-half pound up.) 
May we send you our price list, and information about 
our mail order service to any part of the world? 
ALEXANDER MANSON, LTD., 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONERS IN GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, FOR 8} YEARS. 
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HAPPIER CHILDREN 


Children saved from ill-treatment last year 
by the N.S.P.C.C. numbered 114,336, making 
a total of almost 5,000,000 during 52 years’ 
work, This National Society has 270 “ Children’s 
Men” working in England, Wales and Ireland. 
By persuasion, rather than prosecution, they 
are exerting a vast influence in overcoming 
conditions threatening the physical, moral and 
mental welfare of the young. 





The N.S.P.C.C. has been responsible for valuable coniri- 
butions to legislation, ineluding the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Acts of 1889, 1891, 1905, and the Children 
and Young Person’s Act 1933. 


@ Please help this great work for the Nation’s Children 





by sending a Christmas gift to Wm. J. Elliott. O.B.E., 
Director. National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, Victory House. Leicester Square, London, W.C.2, 


In this home there was little hope of 
any Christmas celebration, bevond 
last year’s tinsel and a few sweets 
for the children, 

But now, all is changed. They are 
on the Church Army Parcel List, 
which means that Christmas for 
them will indeed be Christmas. 

The Church Army hopes _ that 
thousands of other needy homes will 
have Christmas Parcels... but only 
your help can fulfil this hope. 


£5 would mean ten Parcels. Ten Parcels 
would mean a Happy Christmas for ten 
poor families. Please send a gift now to 
Preb. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., 
55 Bryanston Road, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 
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THE BEST GIFT 


FOR THE 


IS 


BETTER HEARING 











DEAF 








GIVE IT TO YOURSELF OR A 
DEAF FRIEND THIS XMAS 


To be deaf when all around you are enjoying 
the Xmas jollifications to their full—is a 
tragedy. You are always the “ spectre ’— 
never the spirit of the party. You hear them 
laugh and wonder why—you see their lips 
move and fail to grasp their meaning 

you can’t join in for fear of spoiling their 

fun, 

Yet the latest discovery of the “ ARDENTE” 
Scientific Laboratory gives you the means of 
hearing true-to-tone, simply and inconspicuously— 
so being able to take your part in Church Service, 
conversation, music, dancing, theatre, talkies—and 
be your normal self. This amazing invention is the 


Y Y % r yReY eo 
- NATURELTONE 
a» A 4a L » 4 
a boon for near or distant range for every hearing 
reed—with “ Bonadente” types there ts 


NOTHING IN or ON the EARS 


“ Ardente is scientifically fitted to. your individual 
hearing needs after an Aurameter (graph) test 
which measures vour ears’ capabilities—and whether 
you are slightly or very so-called stone deaf (head 
noises)—whatever your age—there is better hearing 
for you in this amazing modern method ! Thousands 
have already achieved happy hearing lives through 
‘* Ardente "—why not you: 


CALL NOW FOR FREE TEST 


Bring vour doctor or friend with you and HEAR, 


or write for FREE HOME TEST. 


MEAN DENTS 
n(® 
. OF as aay 
an 4 


SM 


THE WORLDS GREATEST HEARING SERVICE 












309 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


(Opp. Joun Lewis) Mayfair 1380, 1718, 0947 


See local phone directories for full addresses ct 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Exeter, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, 

Newcastle, Southampton. 





i ASK FOR SPECIAL XMAS CIFT OFFER 





lrdente Ltd 


a 
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Readers have always been generous to 
deserving Charity Appeals; please be 
generous again. Send your cheque 
direct, or to the Appeals Secretary, 
THE SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 
—_ ane ee The Poor Clergy Relief 
Corporation 


a 


In gratitude for your own hearing, please ESTABLISHED 1856 Incorporated by Royal Charter 1967 
help to ensure the continuance cf the in- 27 MEDWAY ST WESTMINSTER, 
j . . . 
valuable services rendered to the Deaf by this LONDON S.W. 1 
. . 
Institute. Thousands of sufferers are grateful President--THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
for the advice and guidance given to help them HIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing 
make the most of a restricted life. | to tne Facet xcs Wades Gad quanaetted Gcchon Ge 


the colonies, their Widows and unmarried Orphan Daughters, 
in times of sickness, bereavement, or other temporary distress, 
Please send a Christmas gift to the Secretary. The committee meet twice every month to consider the cases 
brought before them, and to make grants. They are guided solely 


by the WANT AND ‘WORTH of the Applicant. At this season of 
the year the applications for help show a marked increase, and 
a large fund is required to meet all the needs. Gifts of Clothing 
of every description are also most gratefully received. 
The Corporation has aided over 60,000 cases of clerical distress, 
Secretary—,CAPTAIN T. G. CARTER, R.N. 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED 


BRITISH EMPIRE} (7 
MISS WESTON’S 


ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS E CANCER | 
| ap oman and oe POLYPS C A MP AIGN 


Patron: H.M, THE KING, 






































Will YOU lend us a hand? 








; Co-Founders: 
The late Dame, Agnes E, Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 
The late Dame’ Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. The Rt. Hon. LORD WAKDINGTON, speaking at the Annual Generd 





Weeting, said: 


HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea “Intending donors who wish to assist a large number of | 
and Ships to assist them in carrying on the Spiritual Institutions and individuals engaged in fighting cancer 


and Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being of could not do better than send their gifts to this 





| 
our Sailors. 219,411 sleepers accommodated last year. Campaign. A glance at the schedule of grants made last | 
Attendances—Concerts, &c., 28,282; Meetings, 96,810; year will indicate how numerous are the research centres | ' 
. > ’ > 
Visits made by our Workers to Ships, Hospitels and Sick | 
Bays, 4,960. i ° 


we finance. 








DONATIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED TO 














Legacies are a most welcome help. CARRY ON THIS WAR AGAINST CANCER 
Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowledged, should be sent 
to the Hon, Treasurer (S.), Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. Plecse send a Special Christmas Gift to the Hen, Treasurer: 
‘heques, ctc., should be crossed Nationa vincial Be td. 
Cheques, ¢ hould be yeti nal’ Provincicl Bank, > Ltd., BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN, 
Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to the Lady Superintendent. 12 GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1. 
pasar : o oe 
pon rrr * 








Nothing in their Stocking Absolute destitution ! U 


Unless kind-hearted people help us to give them For 96 years we have been working among the poorest of the poor 
something, thousands of poor children may have in dismal, dreary Clezk-nwell. Poverty at its worst has surrounded 
nothing to remember this Xmas by. _ Ill-clad, us constantly. “ 


under-fed and crippled—we are sure you would 
like to send some ray of hope and happiness 


into their grey lives. A toy, food, clothing, a 800 to 1, 000 Hot Roast Beef and Plum 
gift of money—anything, however small, will be Pudding ied on Christmas Day for 
welcomed and gratefully acknowledged. destitute men and women 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY At this sezson parcels of ge ee gee toys, and tors < 


coal for fireless grates, will among hundreds 


We hope to be able to provide at the Institution 





bx R $.U poverty-stricken families, and there will be treats for crowds of 
P a an a -s e hald- 
Potrons: Their Majesties, THE KING, THE QUEEN, and QUEEN MARY. slum and back-street children. 
Treasurer: SIR CHARLES J. O. SANDERS, K.B.E. > P , Pe 
FOR 93 YEARS A PIONEER IN CHILD ‘WELFARE. Pleas respond to this appeal by sending a contribution to 


Wirutiam WILKEs, Sccretary, 


ry 


190 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS. 
7,300 CRIPPLES REGISTERED AND BEFRIENDED., 
16 CHILDREN’S HOMES AND CAMPS 


mre aL ENTARE, eta Field Lane Institution, ' 


Y 
eoudieasinies fo donn F aeigy Bg Pi gel satin Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. . 
aa 
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‘CHRISTMAS 


A really warm fire and perhaps some little 

unexpected gift would bring such joy to 360 

destitute, mostly aged and infirm ladies and 
gentlemen now ‘being cared for by the 


Distressed Gentlefolks’ 
Aid Association. 


This Christmas please remember those who 
have found sadness and poverty in their old age. 


: Mrs. H. R. Bromiey-Davenport, C.B.E., J.P., 
74 Brook Green, W.6., 


Secretary 








HOT TEA, 

and 
Bl DRIPPING at 
Midnight .. . 





is given free to hundreds of homeless and hungry men and women from 


THE SILVER LADY'S 
ALL-NIGHT TRAVELLING CAFE 


which has never failed them yet. 
Over 80,000 Free Meals and 36,000 Bed and Breakfast Tickets 
given this year, 
Please help by sending a Xmas Gift of Money to 


MISS BETTY BAXTER, 
THE SILVER LADY FUND, 
6 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 











[KING EDWARD 
INSTITUTION 


urgently appeals for funds for 


Christmas Relief 
in East London 


that the work carried on for over 
93 years may not cease. 


eAlso for its extension scheme 
London area, Greatfields, Barking. 
be opened January 15th. 


In an Outer 
Premises to 


Cifts thankfully acknowledged by Secretary, King Edward 
Institution, 17 Three Colts Lane, London, E.2. 





No Christmas Fare 


for thousands in the 
Old Kent Road 


unless you will help me. 


My plans are ready, but 
their fulfilment is a diffi- 
cult task. Will you send 
something, please ? 


@ Kindly address vour gift to me, 
Rev. A. Humphrey Richardson, 


SOUTH-EAST LONDON | 
MISSION St, Sees ma 
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When Christmas Day Dawns . . . 


How sad it will be for the Poverty-Stricken, 
Lonely and Underfed in 


“DARKEST EAST LONDON” 


YOU kindly them NOW. 


Many poorest People and Children will know nothing of 
Festive joys, but will be hungry, cold and_comfortless. 
The Sick, the Suffering, the Sorrowful, the Weak, Ailing 
and Aged will be unaided and forgotten, unless this 
Mission can help them. The generous and kind-hearted can 
do u ntold good with their Gifts in this thickly populated 
district saddened with Tragic MISERY, HARDSHIP and 
= ED. Please HELP to dispel this depression and want 

c Mercifully send them some “ Good Cheer” and Comforts, 


SALMON LANE MISSION 


CONDER STREET, LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E.14. 


Please send now to E. Pe orcy Dennis (Hon. Supt. Minister). Thank 
You! 47th years’ Re »port gladly sent. No salaries or Administration 
Expenses !! 


unless remember 
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The Hospital serves a 
million poor in North 
London and there are 
very many mothers among 
the patients whose fami- 
lies anxiously await their 
return. 

PLEASE HELP US THiS 
CHRISTMASTIDE FOR 
THEIR SAKE! 
Everywhere in this district 
there is pove rty, hardship 
and suffe ring, but very 

little money. 


ROYAL NORTHERN 
HOSPITAL 


OWA 
Send a gift now to the Re 5 SIR YOu 4p SASSOON, Ba M.P., 


lon. qT reasurer. 








Pete 







































































Many thousands more use it regularly 








Classrooms are 
the j handkerchief CONTAIN 


TRADE MARK 
/ANHALAN 
.Why suffer the discomfort of a cold for a minute longer than 
necessary? Vapex clears the head—relieves stuffiness and 
eases the breathing. By inhaling Vapex from your handker- 
chief, you reach every congested part of the nose and throat, 
destroying the germs and thus removing the infecticn. 
Deep inhaling with Vapex is the logical way to attack a cold 
—a method that is safe and sure, and which does not contain 
harmful drugs. 
Cold gore “1 ae VAPEX KILLS GERMS 
can catch 
a gol wherever You can feel Vapex doing you- good 
people gather. __fe¢] your discomfort slipping away 
In train and : ee omer 
. from you. For 21 years Vapex has 
bus, in theatre or : : 
“ cinema, millions been clearing colds. All over the 
of germs are breathed into—and world many thousands of people use 
from—the air. Then, if you are run Vapex at the first sign of a ‘cold. 
down, worried or undernourished, : 
you will catch colds. 
Put a drop of Vapex on your to prevent colds. 
handkerchief for day-long pro- 
tection. 
Off to School with Vapex x 
notorious’ for a 
spreading colds. A ; Zn 
little .Vapex on DOES NOT 
..- With instructions 
.to breath from it ANY 
occasionally ~. | DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 


will keep your 
from colds. 

















EAD THIS TES). A DROP ON YOUR HAND- 
MONIAL EROS bis KERCHIEF BY DAY AND 
MATR OME ON YOUR PILLOW AT 

SING HOME 

“ P used to onto’ NIGHT 

lread fully from colds It is a sensible precaution to have 
hot have not one Vapex handy in the house. Put a 

- four years» ide bottle in reserve—today—and be 
le due to using ready for prompt action. In its 

Se . I advise . — a a cold is easiest 

mts @ to dispe 

my pa atic e ”? pe. 

friends to we S., Of all Chemists 2/- and 3/-. 

os Burnham-on-Sea. ! Tuomas Kerroot & Co., Lp. 
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THE FH 
BRITISH MUSEUM | 


OFFERS A LARGE RANGE OF 
Reproductions of OLD MASTER DRAWINGS, PRINTS, 
ILLUMINATED MSS., ORIENTAL PAINTINGS, OLD f 
ENGLISH MAPS, ETC. 
SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS | 


AT PRICES FROM 4d. to §s. 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
CARDS oaaene FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR: 


tut without printed greetings 
4d. EACH 


SEND FOR LISTS: 
THE DIRECTOR, E 
BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON, W.C. 1 


RD > A ES + N° ERED > GMD + AM > MO > SEED + ERE > ED > GMD 6 Ro PR oe > 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


once again earnestly appeal for CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS towards the feeding, clothing, housing, 
educating, and training of their great family of 


8,200 
DESTITUTE BOYS AND GIRLS, 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS of 


10/- 


would he very acceptable, 
| 
Cheques, cic. (crossed) payable Dr. Bariardo’s Hoics, should be | 
sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E., | 


_ 























ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Presipent—Tue Mosr Hon, ne 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., &D 








-Medical Superintendent: DaniEL F, Rameaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registe red Hospital is situated in 120 acres of pat. and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, tenrporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, ar 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special jurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in th 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This ts a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separalt 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with a 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervow 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersio 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, a 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a _ Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch, estab 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Mik 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the fam, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation’ ‘thefapy .is 4 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility fo 
occupying themselves in farming; gardening and fruit growing: 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 





The Seaside House of St. Andrews Hospital is beautifully omy 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery i 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate“a mile of se 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch fora shor 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has, its own privalt 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing’ in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foo! 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard cout), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens.. Ladies and gentle 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are prov ided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to thé Medical Superintendet! 
(Telephone: No, 2356-7 Northampton), who can, be .seen in London 


appointment, 
—* 
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Western 
Canada — 
Calling 


It is impossible to exaggerate the immensity 
of the disaster which has overtaken large 
parts of Southern Alberta, Southern Saskat- 
chewan and parts of Manitoba. Not less 
than 60,000 families must look to the 
Dominion Government for relief. In the 
midst of it all, the patience and hope of the 
people and the self-sacrifice of the mission 
clergy are inspiring to a degree. Without 
the help of friends in more prosperous 
circumstances, some missions must close. 


If you are able to help in any way, please 
send your gift to The Secretary, 


CHURCH SOCIETY 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 | 


























A comfortable shave means a goed start to the 
day. If you find shaving a bore in the morning, 
give Parke-Davis Shaving Cream a trial. Ic 
really does soften the beard quickly and effec- 
tively, and yet protects the skin from irritation. 
The liberal seven-shave tube which we offer 
you free will prove it. Use the coupon and 
confirm our claims. Large tubes 
Is. 6d. From all Chemists. 





Made by the Makers of Euthymo! Tooth Paste 





EUTHYMOL (Box 113/37) 50 Beak St., 
London, W.!. Please send FREE sam ple 
of ks Baca Shaving Cream. 


(Use block letters please) 








Ample funds to assist 
house purchase always 
available. Prospective 
home-owners are in- 
vited to write for full 
particulars of the Mort- 


gage Service to 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY ROAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE 
BAKER ST., N.W.1 
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VI 


MAXIMS OF _LIFE. 











Alweys kiss your hand to a sweep 


This will surely bring you 


luck in life. 


HERE 1S ANOTHER MAXIM : 


Strike while the iron is hot 


This is how you achieve 


most by your effort. So 
write your cheque now 
while this prompts the 


idea, and help us to bring 
to others not only luck but 
some measure of certain 
happiness. 


GOVERNESSES' 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 | 


IWAIES, £, STRAYS 























































TOKENS 9 
No. 5 
FOR = 
LEAD 
War 
Reat 
A SP! 
An E.M.G. RECORD TOKEN i: a pass- Minot 
port to pleasure for lovers cf music, and makes a Ms 
perfect combined greeting card and Christmas You 
gift. Tokens are issued by us for any amount Che 
and we will exchange them for records of any Th 
make. If the recipient is unable to visit us at = 
Grape Street, we will send the records of his We 
choice by post—making no charge for inland Marc 
postage on.ten shillingsworth or more of records. CoM 
REAC 
Ar 
E.M.G. : 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. | 
11 GRAPE STREET, W.C.2 POET 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7166-7 Br 
(Grape Street i hehind the Princes Thea Le 

Mus 
CINE 

Np 









4,700 


and the : Now 


WAIFS (ore a 











10/- 
WILL FEEOQ 
TWO CHILDREN 
FOR A WEEK 
AT CHRISTMAS 





WILL YOU 
BE THEIR 
CHILDREN 


SANTA [et 
<i AUS? oe 


The Smatiest GIFT Gratefully received by The Secretary 


41,000 








A 0 C | 7 8.8.11. 





